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Theoretical perspectives 
that underpin the concept 
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LEGO® - from South Africa to 
New Zealand: The narrative of 
the theory, methodology and 
the ‘noise of fun’ 
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E Abstract 


New Zealand is one of the leaders in play-based teaching and child-centred 
teaching approaches in the world. Their Foundation Phase education 
curriculum is focused on the holistic develooment of learners through a 
variety of developmentally appropriate activities. They utilise different 
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tools like LEGO® toy bricks to not only enhance the learning of their students 
but also to support them in developing appropriate social skills needed for 
future success and general mental and physical wellness. New Zealand 
identified that schools should prepare learners not only for academic 
success but also to one day be positive, well-mannered and socially vibrant 
citizens who will contribute to the positive develooment of the country. 
South Africa has now followed suit with the rollout of the LEGO® Foundation 
Six Bricks® initiative with the non-governmental organisation (NGO) Care 
for Education, which is based in Johannesburg, South Africa. 


This chapter relates to the path that LEGO®, through Six Bricks®, have 
taken from their origins in South Africa to New Zealand and back from New 
Zealand to South Africa in promoting teaching and learning in the educational 
and health care systems by looking through the lens of the ‘activity theory’ 
(AT). We pose the question: What was the educational and wellness path 
that LEGO® took from New Zealand to South Africa? We will utilise an 
autoethnography approach as a framework with a literature study to obtain 
data and anchor the chapter in the current academic and higher education 
environment. This chapter will reflect on the past, present and future of this 
teaching and learning wellness tool in the South African context. 


E Introduction 


We live in an age where everything gets thrown away, from disposable 
cameras to disposable diapers (Smith 2021). Thus, very few products 
marketed to consumers are made to last in our ‘throw-away’ world. Creating 
products that are not meant to last is a very viable business strategy, resulting 
in consumers needing to buy replacement products (Smith 2021). However, 
the LEGO” toy is a ‘survivor’ and has come a long way over the past 90-plus 
years (LEGO® 2022). This simple toy has not only survived but has been, and 
still is, growing and thriving. After being named toy of the century twice 
(LEGO® 2022), the essence of this toy has remained constant, with the 
traditional LEGO® brick and its well-known interlocking studs (LEGO® 2022) 
promoting unlimited creative possibilities that can only be limited by the 
individual’s own creative expressions. It is with this ‘toy’ that the story of the 
South African chapter of the international LEGO” initiative will be told. 


E Problem statement 


South Africa has one of the most unequal school systems in the world 
(Teach with Africa 2021). In this system, 27% of students who have attended 
school for six years cannot read, and after five years of schooling, only 
about half of the learners are up to standard regarding Mathematics (Teach 
with Africa 2021). Furthermore, only 37% of those starting school will go on 
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to finish matric, with just 4% of these learners obtaining university entrance 
(Teach with Africa 2021). And as noted, teaching is at the core of this crisis, 
with educators not having adequate training or not having a good enough 
education (Teaching with Africa 2021). This lack of a solid teaching 
foundation creates a situation where educators are mostly trained to deliver 
outmoded ‘chalk and talk’ rote learning classes (Teaching with Africa 2021). 


Thus, considering this situation, it is suggested that an alternative way 
of teaching must be implemented that can accommodate most of these 
educational challenges and provide a solid base for up-and-coming 
generations. Thus, the LEGO® initiative taken from New Zealand being 
combined with the South African Six Bricks® programme seems to be a 
favourable alternative for education in South Africa. 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to introduce the South African reader to the innovative 
Six Bricks® programme that has been rolled out within the South African 
educational system. 


To introduce the reader to this initiative the objectives will cover aspects 
such as providing a background regarding the history of LEGO® and the South 
African Six Bricks® programme and how these initiatives are used in education, 
workplace wellness, mental health and health promotion environments. 


E Background 


LEGO Foundation® 


The LEGO Foundation® was established in 1986 and can be described as 
the humanitarian department of the LEGO Corporation® (Giddings 2017, 
p. 437). The LEGO Foundation® has a 25% stake in the LEGO Corporation® 
and uses its profits from its shares to fund and implement charity work 
globally (LEGO Foundation® 2022). The LEGO Foundation® aims to 
develop a worldwide play-based education system to support the learning 
of all learners, regardless of their demographic and socio-economic status 
(Giddings 2017, p. 437). Furthermore, the LEGO® Foundation® believes 
that every child has the right to education, and they support the 
development of education in numerous under-resourced countries 
(LEGO® Foundation 2017). The LEGO Foundation® is involved in various 
projects within South Africa, partnering with the South African Department 
of Basic Education (DBE) (Eš national initiative, which commenced in 
2018, discussed later in this chapter) and various NGOs and non-profit 
organisations (NPOs). One of the LEGO Foundation®’s biggest partners in 
South Africa and globally is Care for Education, whose staff are the global 
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leaders in Six Bricks® training and development (DBE 2022; LEGO 
Foundation® 2022). The CEO of Care for Education, Brent Hutcheson, has 
been accredited for inventing the Six Bricks® concept (Harn 2018, p. 1). 


LEGO® embraces education 


The LEGO Corporation® is more diverse than most people realise. Most 
people know about the commercial side of the LEGO Corporation®, as many 
have bought their sets in stores across the world. However, LEGO® has a 
variety of subsections within its corporation. Two of these are important to 
note when it comes to education and the development of learners. 


The first subsection of LEGO® is called LEGO Education®, where LEGO® 
has developed tools aimed at educators and child develooment (LEGO® 
Foundation 2017). These LEGO® sets are designed for educational purposes, 
to be implemented in a classroom or learning setting, for example, some of 
the LEGO® products include robotic sets (LEGO® Foundation 2017). 


The second subsection is the LEGO Foundation®, which can be described 
as the humanitarian side of the LEGO Corporation® (LEGO Foundation® 2022). 
The LEGO Foundation® works in conjunction with United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and other worldwide partners to enhance the learning and 
development of children from developing and war-torn countries (LEGO 
Foundation® 2022). They aim to grant all children the opportunity to learn and 
develop to their full potential through education initiatives like Six Bricks®. 
Therefore, at their core, the LEGO Corporation® has a focus on child 
development and education, which they actively pursue through these two 
subsections (LEGO® Foundation 2017). 


LEGO” embraces workplace wellness 


Learning and being playful do not stop when you grow up. To be truly successful 
you need to be a lifelong learner and retain your child-like curiosity, your open 
mind, and your sense of wonder. (Shuster 2018, n.p.) 


LEGO® Group Chief People Officer, Loren | Shuster, carried out a pilot 
experiment to investigate the impact of play in the workplace. In 
collaboration with Goldsmiths at the University of London, different kinds 
of physical, emotional, social and cognitive skills were measured from a 
sample of employees (Shuster 2018). Three days of data collection were 
earmarked for the employees, with two days spent engaged in normal work 
and the third day of play placed between the two workdays. Results 
revealed that participants reported that there were higher levels of 
competencies in all five skill areas, with increased engagement and 
happiness offering evidence of play having a residual benefit to workers in 
achieving calmness and well-being (Shuster 2018). Thus, the LEGO® tasks 
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that were used in playful activities posed challenges to the individual’s 
autonomy and competency and created opportunities that determined, 
encouraged and enhanced self-esteem and wellness. 


Furthermore, an endorsement of this phenomenon came from the 
Director of Innovation at Goldsmiths, University of London, Chris Brauer 
(Bauer 2018, cited in Shuster 2018): 

While this represents a research method in its infancy, testing a small sample 


size, we have learned that the introduction of bespoke, relevant play activities 
could boost both engagement and employee well-being. (n.p.) 


In alignment with Shuster (2018), we strongly believe and endorse that 
adding a bit of play into the workday can help nurture all colleague’s innate 
curiosity and desire to learn, ameliorate the stress generated in daily 
functioning, and in general, make the workplace environment a happier 
and more inviting space for everyone. 


E Care for Education 


Care for Education is an NGO in South Africa. The company was started by 
Brent Hutcheson, who developed the Six Bricks® programme. They have 
one of the oldest partnerships with the LEGO Foundation® and have done 
numerous charitable works for the LEGO Foundation® in South Africa (Care 
for Education 2019). They are also the main trainers for Six Bricks® in South 
Africa and are a key part of the entrepreneurship, employability and 
education (Eš) and Foundation Phase Initiative (FPI), initiatives currently 
being rolled out by the DBE (DBE 2022; LEGO Foundation® 2022). 


Six Bricks® 


Six Bricks® was developed by Brent Hutcheson, utilising six Multicoloured 
DUPLO” bricks (CPD College 2022; Harn 2018, p. 1). The bricks are made up 
of six 4 x 2-stud DUPLO” bricks in six different colours: red, orange, yellow, 
green, dark blue and light blue (Harn 2018,p. 1; Harn & Hsiao 2018, p. 65). 
Brent aimed to support the diverse learning needs of learners within the 
South African context by producing a practical, tactile tool which would 
develop the fundamental learning skills needed for academic learning and 
achievement (Care for Education 2019). Thus, the fundamental foundations 
were laid for the Six Bricks® initiative. The Six Bricks® concept was deemed 
to be such an amazing resource that the LEGO Foundation® decided to 
acquire the rights for it from Brent Hutcheson (Care for Education 2019). 
Originally, the South African Six Bricks® programme was statically used 
exclusively for educational purposes; however, as Six Bricks® has developed 
and evolved over the years this all changed. The focus of this book’s Six 
Bricks® programmes has been adapted into various therapeutic contexts 
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(Psychology, Occupational therapy, soeech and language therapy) as well 
as employee development and team building under the success cube 
initiative (Care for Education 2019; Harn 2018, p. 2; Harn & Hsiao 2018, p. 65; 
Jemutai & Webb 2019). Six Bricks® has numerous applications and is a 
versatile tool that, in its simplicity, can be utilised and adapted to almost 
any situation (Care for Education 2019). 


LEGO*-therapy-based learning, and Six Bricks® 
initiatives in New Zealand 


As the Six Bricks® concept was such an incredible resource (Care for 
Education 2019), the initiative quickly grew, and New Zealand was quick 
to pick up on this initiative. In 2018, the co-author of this chapter moved 
to Rotorua, New Zealand, from Pretoria, South Africa, to join the Ministry 
of Education of New Zealand as an educational psychologist. While 
working in various schools with educators and learners, he aimed to 
develop behavioural and learning goals through educator training 
initiatives, learner support programmes and interventions. The initial 
support focused on utilising a LEGO°®-Based Therapeutic (LBT) approach 
to develop academic, social, language and physical skills in learners to 
enable them to cope in class (Legoff et al. 2014, p. 9, 11,14). The intervention 
incorporated the 'Resource Teacher Learning and Behaviour (RTLB) to 
facilitate LBT group sessions with identified learners as an intervention 
strategy during the school day. Therefore, identified learners were referred 
by their teachers to the Ministry of Education (MoE) and RTLB for 
intervention and support. There were two challenges that this system 
created: firstly, learners who went for interventions missed out on classes 
and academic teaching time, and secondly, only identified learners were 
involved. Therefore, the system needed improvement, which came with 
the Six Bricks® initiative, as it could be done in the classroom with all 
learners and as part of the curriculum. 


Thus, building upon the initial success of the BRICKS Club intervention, 
Brent Hutcheson (Care for Education) and Ollie Bray (LEGO Foundation®) 
were invited to New Zealand with the purpose of starting a Bay of Plenty 
(BoP)-wide Six Bricks® intervention in schools. After the launch of the 
programme in the BoP in 2019, the Six Bricks® initiative became the first 
partnership between the MoE (regional - limited to the BoP), RTLB, Care 
for Education and the LEGO Foundation”®. 


1. The Resource Teacher Learning and Behaviour (RTLB) are specialist teachers in New Zealand. These 
RTLB have an Hons in learner support and are seen as specialists to intervene and support learners who 
have learning barriers. They implement support programmes within schools and work collaboratively with 
teachers to ensure students stay engaged and well behaved (Ministry of Education 2022). 
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Presently, this New Zealand initiative has grown steadily and moved into 
different regions. Year by year, the initiative continues to reach more 
schools and support more learners within New Zealand. 


E Six Bricks® within the South African context 


Care for Education, with their incredible concept of Six Bricks’, in partnership 
with the LEGO Foundation®, UNICEF and the DBE, implemented a national 
Learning Through Play strategy, termed the FPI. This FPI is Care for Education’s 
biggest project within the South African context. This programme focused on 
the implementation of manipulatives, like LEGO® and DUPLO” bricks, in Grades 
R to 3 to improve and enrich the Curriculum and Assessment Policy Statement 
(CAPS) curriculum in South African schools. Within the classrooms, the Six 
Bricks® activities were used as playful teaching and learning tools within South 
African Foundation Phase classrooms, supporting teaching practice and how 
children learn (Care for Education 2019). 


The outcomes of this initiative supported teachers and learners, 
improving learning within the Foundation Phase. These Six Bricks® inclusive 
activities, regardless of the learner’s socio-economic status, ability, or 
competence, facilitated all learners to a similar experience in hands-on 
learning involvement. Through Care for Education’s efforts (Care for 
Education 2019), Six Bricks® has grown within the South African education 
system, with this NGO having trained numerous teachers in various schools 
and provinces across the country, assisting the continuous development 
and support of both educators and learners. 


In their most recent achievement, Care for Education have partnered with 
the DBE in South Africa and Six Bricks® was earmarked for a national rollout 
(DBE 2022). The E% programme can be described as the DBE’s goal to reduce 
future youth unemployment (DBE 2022). Because of this national partnership, 
it is foreseen that Six Bricks® will be available in all government schools’ 
Foundation Phase classrooms in the future to support learners (Care for 
Education 2019). Presently, the Six Bricks® initiative has been successfully 
rolled out in three of South Africa’s provinces, namely Gauteng, Free State and 
Eastern Cape. 


Six Bricks® in the North West province 


With this success already achieved, it was inevitable that a national rollout 
would begin. This process was sped up with the co-author returning to South 
Africa from New Zealand and accepting a position at North-West University 
(NWU) within the Educational Psychology department. With this immense 
resource in conjunction with the North West Department of Education, 
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Six Bricks® was implemented in a semi-rural school in a small town called 
Stilfontein. This initiative made the North West province the fourth province 
nationwide to introduce Six Bricks®. However, this rollout was different, with 
NWU taking a leading role in the implementation and supporting the school 
and the North West Department of Education, providing exceptional drive 
and direction, which resulted in further initiatives. 


To start the rollout, the staff members within the subject group of 
Educational Psychology were all trained by Care for Education to fully 
understand Six Bricks® concepts and use and to become facilitators and 
trainers of Six Bricks® (see Figure 1.1 and Figure 1.2). Hereafter, the Six 
Bricks® programme was embedded in the BEd Hons in Educational 
Psychology programme along with LBT programmes. The focus of the 
training was to utilise Six Bricks® as a learner support tool to improve 
learners’ mental health and learning. Therefore, empowering the BEd Hons 
in Educational Psychology students with the Six Bricks® training as a 
therapeutic and teaching tool has raised the level of this programme to a 
unique and individualised programme, making this the only one of its kind 
ina higher education environment to date. Furthermore, the students, after 
their training, were used as facilitators of Six Bricks®. This led to the support 
and training of other teachers in the Six Bricks® activities, which further 
supported learners in the classroom. The school and teachers embraced 
the idea and enjoyed having a new learning tool at their disposal. The 
power of Six Bricks® within the classroom uplifted both the learners’ and 
the teachers’ morale. 


E Six Bricks® in Educational Psychology: 
A mental health tool 


The BEd Hons in Educational Psychology at NWU is a programme that is 
affiliated with the Association for Supportive Counsellors and Holistic 
Practitioners (ASCHP). Through this affiliation, the BEd Hons programme 
has a practical component that requires students to have supervised 
therapeutic counselling sessions with clients. To achieve the 100 practical 
hours, students work in an under-resourced primary school in the North 
West province, supporting learners and parents therapeutically. Thus, we 
train already qualified teachers by adding to their professional educational 
skills the skills of therapeutic counselling and assessment of learning 
barriers. These students are then seen as wellness counsellors who can 
perform educational and therapeutic interventions within their scope as 
educators and wellness counsellors, assisting individuals with educational 
and mental health issues. Thus, the focus of the BEd Hons programme 
encompasses academic aspects, as well as the professional development 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individuals. 


FIGURE 1.1: Educational Psychology Subject Group training in Six Bricks®. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individuals. 


FIGURE 1.2: Educational Psychology Subject Group training the BEd Hons in Educational Psychology 
students. 


of these select few students. Thus, Six Bricks® added a variety of new skills 
to assist, support and improve learners’ academic and mental health needs 
within the educational environment, as these students can fulfil the role of 
educator and wellness counsellor within the educational field. 


Six Bricks” in Educational Psychology: 
A community engagement tool 


The NWU Department of Educational Psychology implemented a 
community engagement initiative called 6SESS. The initiative focused on 
implementing Six Bricks® in ten primary schools’ Foundation Phase 
classrooms within the North West province (see Figure 1.3). The 6SESS 
project was a partnership between the NWU Department of Educational 
Psychology and the North West Department of Education to support 
learners in schools with LEGO®-based learning initiatives to further their 
learning and understanding, with a focus on improving learners’ morale 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 1.3: Educational Psychology Subject Group training a primary school with Six Bricks’. 


and mental well-being in schools. The success of the community project 
depended on the partnership between the NWU and the North West 
Department of Education, as well as the pre-service training of students. 


Six Bricks” in the higher education curriculum: 
An additional tool for teachers 


The NWU has integrated the curriculum of the pre-service teacher, with a 
special focus on first-year students, with Six Bricks®. This allows students 
trained as facilitators to implement the Six Bricks® activities in schools 
where they enter the educational environment with their work-integrated 
learning. This initiative has been running for the past four years, supporting 
in-service teachers with training and implementation in their classrooms. 
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The pre-service training highlighted the importance of having students 
trained in the Six Bricks® activities, as they could implement it faster and 
cover a wider audience. Six Bricks® has become a part of the Eš national 
rollout. The Eš initiative focuses on future-proofing current learners for 
their future careers and preparing them to not only become employees but 
to create future entrepreneurs who will create jobs as well (DBE 2022). It is 
a youth empowerment initiative that seeks to develop crucial skills in 
learners, to support their holistic development, which should make them 
employable in the future job market (DBE 2022). Furthermore, the Eš 
initiative seeks to develop crucial business-, people- and management- 
skills in these learners, which will enable them to create jobs by starting 
their own companies. Finally, the aim is to have learners understand that in 
their future role as employers, they will be able to assist in the development 
of others around them as well, creating a sustainable market of employment 
and employability within South Africa. Six Bricks® was identified to be 
implemented within the Foundation Phase in all public primary schools 
across South Africa to support the development of these identified skills in 
learners from a young age. 


E Six Bricks® within an academic framework 
Theoretical framework 


The theoretical framework is a perspective or ‘lens’ through which the 
researcher looks to guide research (Fouché, Strydom & Roestenburg 2021, 
p. 247). This framework can be described as the ‘glue that holds everything 
together’. Thus, a theoretical framework arranges and makes meaning of 
thoughts, perceptions, observations, reflections and interpretations and 
gives focus and direction to research (Fouché et al. 2021, p. 247). Theory can 
also be seen as a facilitator of a more holistic way of creating meaning 
(Jaccard & Jacoby 2010, p.2013). Therefore, theory can be seen as an inductive 
interpretative reasoning process that uses a conceptual framework to define 
and explain relationships between interconnected parts with the aim to unlock 
the meaning that people give to experiences (Fouché et al. 2021, p. 248). 


That being said, the meta-theory of this book will be the AT, which 
provides the framework for this powerful tool to facilitate understanding of 
the world through play by providing opportunities for all authors to express 
their experiences with Six Bricks® within their world of collaborative 
teaching, learning and therapeutic commutation. 


Activity theory 


The internationalisation of the AT in the 1980s and 1990s took place 
amidst many dramatic changes in the political and economic systems in 
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the history of human existence (Engeström 2006, p. 19). Transformation 
during this time, such as the fall of the Berlin Wall and the release of 
Nelson Mandela, amazed the world as these phenomena reflected 
activities and manifestations ‘from below’ and not outcomes from elite 
political decision-makers (Engeström 2006, p. 19). These actions proved 
that the individual had the power to make an impact on their environment. 
Thus, towards a new rationality, human activity is considered as an object 
of natural processes, with the subject (a human) not being seen as an 
element outside of the object of their actions (Lektorsky 2006, p. 69) and 
human cognition is seen as partners in the subject or object process as a 
kind of communication (Lektorsky 2006, p. 69). 


In this book, the AT is used as a developmental view of conceptual 
frameworks and practical actions as seen in the world. Thus, individuals in 
social settings shape and are shaped by one another in the learning process 
(Wiske & Spicer 2010, p. 637). Therefore, activity can be seen as a potential 
generator of both individual and organisational learning. 


Vygotsky’s original visualisation of his theory shows behaviourism as 
the response to a stimulus (Mc Avinia 2016, p. 59). However, the three 
prime aspects must be highlighted. These are the (1) human subject who 
uses (2) tools to achieve an (3) object or objective (Mc Avinia 2016, p. 59). 
These three aspects can be described as follows: the object is the motivation 
for the activity that is intended, the activity or action, and the tools are any 
means employed to carry out the actions. For example, instruments, 
technologies and communication can be considered tools. Furthermore, 
the subject can be referred to as the human element. Therefore, a subject 
(human), working towards an object (motivation), who uses a tool 
Cinstrument), will create or cause an outcome (Mc Avinia 2016, pp. 59-63). 
According to this theory, humans, therefore, perform actions to achieve 
goals, and a set of actions that meets the need of the goal can be seen as 
an activity (Mc Avinia 2016, p. 64). It can therefore be noted that the agency 
or action that produces a particular effect is the link between action and 
motivation (Mc Avinia 2016, p. 64) (see Figure 1.4). 


Activity theory sees the worldview of constructivism more broadly. In 
this theoretical framework, people are seen as constructing their 
institutions and activities by means of expansive material object- 
orientated actions, voices and utterances, with ongoing dialogues 
within and between collective activity systems under investigation 
(Engeström & Miettinen 2006, p. 10). It can therefore be noted that the 
system’s view and the individual’s view must be complimentary, with the 
study of an activity system becoming a collective, multi-voiced 
construction of its past, present and future zones of proximal development 
(Engeström 1987, cited in Engeström, Miettinen & Punamaki 1999, p. 10). 
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Two basic processes operating continuously 


| Internalisation | | Externalisation | 


Reproduction 
of culture 


Transformation process 


creating new artifacts 


Source: Adapted from Engeström and Miettinen (2006, p. 10). 
FIGURE 1.4: The two basic processes in the activity theory. 


The activity theory 


Any activity that is carried out by a subject (person) will include goals 
(creative effort), means (tools) and the process of moulding or making an 
object (the reason behind the ultimate behaviours of individuals), as well as 
the results of all these aspects (Davydov 2006, p. 39). This is seen through 
the lens of a wider historical and cultural context, going beyond the given 
possibilities (Davydov 2006, p. 39) and facilitating the subject to step 
outside the frames of a given situation. 


The basic contents of the concept of activity are the process of a material 
or spiritual activity that is connected to a person’s ideal image of the 
foreseen product or result (Davydov 2006, p. 40). Furthermore, activity 
exists as both collective and individual, especially when a person acts as a 
generic social being (Davydov 2006, p. 41). 


Therefore, to conclude, human activity is purposeful and is executed by 
sets of actions using ‘tools’, which can be physical or psychological 
(Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014, p. 9). The core of an activity in relation to the AT 
is the relationship between the subject (human effectuator) and object 
(the thing being done) (Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014, p. 9), and forms the core 
of an activity (see Figure 1.5). The object of activity encompasses the 
activity’s focus and purpose (Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014, p. 9) with the 
outcomes of the activity being either intended or unintended. 


Play as an activity type 


The integrative function of rules, roles, scripts, symbols and actions, as well 
as imagined situations, integrated, has the potential to organise an activity 
system (Leontev 1978, cited in Hakkarainen 2006, p. 233). The object which 
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Subject Object Outcome 


(The doer) (The deed) (The result) 


Source: Hasan and Kazlauskas (2014). 
FIGURE 1.5: The core of an activity. 


is transformed is the integrative element of the activity system, making the 
object of the activity central to motivation (Hakkarainen 2006, p. 233). As 
play is orientated to emotions, needs and motives, this can thus be seen as 
the ‘object’ when considering the AT. Play, therefore, produces opportunities 
for general flexibility and an inclination to change one’s approach when 
facing the concrete demands of a situation, be it intellectual challenges, 
imagination, fantasies or emotions (Hakkarainen 2006, p. 234), or as required 
by the immediate ‘reality’ in which the child finds themselves. The goals of 
play are meaningful to their contents. Therefore, in reflecting on ‘play’, 
actions that express the meaning of these playful actions must be seen in 
relation to the play goal rather than the attainment of the goal, which is often 
seen in the form of a concrete result (Hakkarainen 2006, p. 234). 


Looking at the Six Bricks® initiative through the 
lens of the activity theory 


Using the AT lens for research takes an activity as the unit of analysis 
(Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014, p. 11). The activity which was analysed (‘who is 
doing what for what purpose’) was the relationship between the subject 
(human effectuator, who was the child or person engaging with the 
bricks) and object (the thing being done, the engagement with the 
bricks). This real-world analysis proceeded by following the steps 
suggested by purpose (Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014:11-12), which concisely 
linked the Six Bricks® initiative to the AT. 


O Step 1 


Significant activities within the Six Bricks® system were identified as 
subjects being the human element, the object as the actual play and 
engagement with the bricks, and the purpose, as the play orientated to 
emotions, needs and motives (Hakkarainen 2006, p. 233). 


O Step 2 


The actions and mediating tools of the activity or activities that were 
identified were the tools or means (Davydov 2006, p. 39) that were 
engaged with, namely the Six Bricks?®. 
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O Step 3 


The continual highlighting of the dimensions between the identified 
activities and the relationships between all facets of the AT provided a 
holistic and insightful understanding, which laid down the framework 
for rich descriptive opportunities for the situations that were reported 
in this book. 


Furthermore, this framework enabled the contributors to represent and 
explain their own studies’ experiences and observations within the complex 
environments in which the Six Bricks® initiatives were implemented. Thus, 
as previously discussed, the environments that were considered by the 
authors in their studies included the Six Bricks® initiative in Educational 
Psychology as a mental health tool, a community engagement tool and a 
higher education curriculum strategy as an additional teaching tool. The 
subsequent chapters will elaborate in detail on the personal experiences of 
the authors within these diverse environments and how the implementation 
of this initiative was used by reporting these efforts using an 
autoethnographic narrative with AT as a guiding theoretical lens. 


E Autoethnographic narrative as a research 
method 


For a theory to find its place in education, that theory must inevitably have 

practical value that is constructed through personal experience (Starr 2010, 

p. 2). As (Schubert 1986) stated: 
The individual seeks meaning amid the swirl of present events, moves historically 
into his or her past to recover and reconstitute origins, and imagines and creates 
possible directions for his or her future. Based on the sharing of autobiographical 
accounts with others who strive for similar understanding, the curriculum 
becomes a reconceiving of one’s perspective on life. It also becomes a social 
process whereby individuals come to a greater understanding of themselves, 
others, and the world through mutual reconceptualisation. (p. 33) 


As far back as 2007, Hickey and Austin (2007, cited in Starr 2010, p. 3) stated 
that autoethnography is generally understood as providing for the critical 
engagement of the self as it has been socially constructed, reconstructed 
and deconstructed. Thus, autoethnography constructs a self-narrative where 
the purpose is to reflexively critique the situatedness of the self-concerning 
others in a social setting by providing a holistic personal view of the process 
and experiences regarding oneself or one’s interactions with others. An 
autoethnographic study is reality-based, in so far that conventional evaluation 
standards of validity, reliability and objectivity are considered from a more 
constructivist perspective (Starr 2010, p. 3). Therefore, autoethnography 
speaks to the reality and importance of a situation by extracting rich details 
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essential to the authenticity of the study. Autoethnography is a style of 
autobiographical writing combined with qualitative research that explores 
an individual’s unique life experiences concerning social and cultural 
institutions (Custer 2014, p. 1). Therefore, autoethnography is not just a way 
of knowing; it is a way of being involved in the world consciously, emotionally, 
cognitively and reflexively. 


This discussion, therefore, brings us to the second aspect of this method, 
namely the narrative aspect. As pointed out by Kyratzis and Green (1997): 
[...] narrative research entails a double narrative process, one that includes 


the narratives generated by those participating in the research, and one that 
represents the voice of the researcher as a narrator of those narratives. (p. 17) 


The Educational Psychology Subject Group members and the research 
team at AUTHer have provided these reflections regarding the Six Bricks® 
and LEGO? initiatives that have been implemented in various educational 
and community environments. These reflective dialogues and perceptions 
have therefore been set to paper in a manner that brings these stories, 
experiences and actions to light. Stories should be ‘thinking tools’, 
stimulating the reader in their own creative and imaginative internal world 
so that they may produce their own stories, better than the stories heard, 
and power these stories into reality to change the world. 


E Conclusion 


This chapter covered the scope of the LEGO® Six Bricks® story of how it 
travelled from New Zealand to South Africa and assisted various challenges 
seen in the South African educational system, such as the lack of adequate 
teacher training and the lack of suitable teaching methods. This initiative 
was discussed in its use in education, workplace wellness, mental health 
and health promotion environments, all of which led to the positive ‘noise 
of fun’. 


Every story has an ending. With LEGO® and the specific Six Bricks® 
initiative there is, fortunately, a very happy ending, with a theoretical 
framework that embraces the Six Bricks® narrative, enthusiasm, passion 
and eagerness by all participants, resulting in the wonder of play throughout 
all ages to promote education and wellness. Underpinning LEGO®” s opinion 
that play forms an essential part of life, which develops the five fundamental 
childhood skills namely communication, critical thinking and problem- 
solving, emotional growth and coping, developing and maintaining fine 
motor skills and inspiring creativity. These, once learned, must be 
internalised and harnessed as an adult in creatively and imaginatively 
approaching life to confront adult challenges and subsequently thrive. 
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This book will cover topics ranging from the acquisition of micro skills to 
the teaching of Foundation Phase learners, narrative support of adolescents 
via career counselling, community engagement regarding health and 
education and exploring the sustainability of this initiative. All this is done 
with a simple 90-plus-year-old LEGO® brick (LEGO® Foundation 2022) that 
has not only survived but has now been resurrected into a 21st-century ‘toy 
of joy’ for adults and children alike and created a wonderful world of the 
‘noise of fun’! 
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LEGO® Six Bricks® rethinks promoting 21st-century wellness skills 


E Abstract 


Forming a base of foundational skills is a must for all individuals; however, 
the wellness of the individual is an even bigger necessity. To achieve this, the 
pedagogy of play approach designed around elements of choice, wonder 
and delight should be present in the environment to effectively function 
within a micro-learning environment from a very young age. The LEGO® and 
Six Bricks® initiative is an educational tool that facilitates the play approach 
within any situation. This chapter will discuss the various activities that can 
be used with individuals to encourage their development and engage them 
in21st-century skills. These include skills suchas communication, collaboration, 
critical thinking and creativity, which are all needed for the wellness of human 
beings in their environment. The question posed was: How can LEGO® and 
Six Bricks® activities promote and develop 21st-century skills in children to 
promote lifelong wellness? 


Autoethnography was utilised as a research strategy; hence, data were 
collected from the best practices of the authors and reported using the 
theoretical framework of the activity theory (AT). 


E Introduction 


The life of work as we know it and the skills needed to perform optimally 
are drastically changing. Collaboration, problem-solving skills and oral and 
written communication, with particular emphasis on the pairing of oral and 
written communication, are in high demand among employers (Rios et al. 
2021, n.p.). Research by Rios et al. (2021, n.p) in America shows that these 
skills are the four most sought-after 21st-century skills found across 
approximately 142,000 job advertisements. Preparing learners in a simple, 
static or linear and foreseeable world should no longer be the aim of 
education in the 21st century (Astuti et al. 2019, p. 1). A shift in skills to (1) 
prepare people for the dynamic and changeable world, (2) nurture creative 
behaviour, (3) give freedom for unique individual intelligence and (4) 
produce innovators should be the attainable goals of education in the 
21st century. Undoubtedly, the sooner we start to teach children to think 
critically, communicate effectively, collaborate and be creative, the better 
it will support children to adapt to the changing social and working 
environments in which they must function. Practising and implementing 
these skills can alleviate several of the stressors that lead to burnout and 
other mental health issues. 


E Problem statement 


If schools and educational institutions want to keep up with the rapid changes 
and challenges in society, researchers and industries should advocate for the 
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necessity of and demand for creative and innovative problem-solving skills 
(Engelhardt & Elbaek 2019). Pioneers in ‘out-of-the-box thinking’ are crucial 
when considering the world we live in, especially in light of our lived reality 
during the coronavirus disease 2019 (COVID-19) pandemic. Global crises - 
including the management of health risks, poverty, natural disasters, climate 
change, emergencies and struggling economies - depend on novel ideas or 
solutions and accentuate the urgency for innovative and divergent thinking 
(Chakraborty 2021; Roberts 2021). A new skillset can assist with innovative 
and divergent thinking. Soft skills, 21st-century skills, interpersonal skills, 
people skills, life skills, personal qualities and thinking skills have been identified 
and deemed necessary to collaborate and work effectively to solve the above- 
mentioned global problems (Betti, Biderbost & Garcia Domonte 2022, p. 1; 
Chakraborty 2022, p. 37; Korolyova, Voyakina & Zherebayeva 2021, p. 3). In 
literature, various categories and identifying criteria are used when discussing 
soft skills. The criteria most often used in educational settings mention ‘the 
4 C’s’ of ‘learning and innovation’, namely critical thinking, communication, 
collaboration/cooperation and creativity (NE Association 2012). Figure 2.1 
illustrates the ‘4 C’s of learning and innovation’, which is the main focus of this 
chapter (NE Association 2012). 


Additional classifying criteria divide soft skills into the ability to use 
interpersonal skills (quality communication, teamwork, leadership, empathy, 
partnership and collaboration) and executive functioning skills 
(metacognitive skills, curiosity, open-mindedness, flexibility, creativity, 
judgement, problem-solving, systematic thinking, critical thinking and self- 
management) (Betti et al. 2022; De Freitas & Almendra 2021, p. 255). In 
short, soft skills are all the skills outside of subject knowledge that a person 
may need to successfully direct themselves and their teams in the workplace. 


Although the necessity for these skills is widely acknowledged, industries 
nonetheless report that as much as 89% of newly appointed employees do 
not effectively execute their roles in the workplace because of insufficient soft 
skills (Janove 2021). The Department of Basic Education (DBE) acknowledges 
the need for the development of soft skills by incorporating the subject field 
of Life Orientation or Life Skills into the South African school curriculum to 


Source: National Education Association (2012). 
FIGURE 2.1: The 4 C’s of learning and innovation that form the core of 21st-century skills. 
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develop skills for effective living and learning. When one speaks to educators 
and parents, they regularly acknowledge the urgency to teach skills that would 
support children to adapt to the fast-paced societal and technological changes 
we witness daily. Generation Z has also indicated the need to develop 
interpersonal, professional and technical skills that might support them in the 
future (Mahesh, Bhat & Suresh 2021, p. 120). However, the following question 
arises: Why is it that various entities and groups recognise the urgency for the 
development of soft skills, yet people entering the workforce do not possess 
these essential qualities? 


Our research team’s observations and experiences conclude that success 
in most South African schools is often measured according to mastery of 
hard skills, including a grasp of academic content and the attainment of the 
three basic skills in education (reading, writing and arithmetic). The 
attainment of soft skills is often abandoned or added as an afterthought, as 
teachers experience many difficulties, including the extensive curriculum 
and pressure to teach academic content (Marchant et al. 2019). The 
necessity to integrate soft skills development into the existing curriculum 
content is clear (Mozgalova et al. 2021). There is an urgent need to support 
teachers with methods and strategies to imbed and integrate these skills 
into the curriculum content for effective teaching and learning, especially 
the 4 C’s of learning and innovation. 


Recent studies claim that play, game-based learning and improvisation 
in safe settings are successful methods for transferring interpersonal skills, 
linguistic skills, and the capability to understand one’s personal behaviour 
and reactions to feelings (Chakraborty 2021; Copple et al. 2014; Kessel 2018; 
Riley & Nicewicz 2022, p. 102). This should not come as a surprise, as 
theorists suchas Vygotsky and Piaget advocated for natural experimentation 
by connecting play with the development of speech, cognitive functioning 
and self-awareness decades ago (Mooney 2013). Play-based learning takes 
on a holistic approach where children can have fun and enjoy themselves 
while attaining important soft skills for the future. 


Furthermore, play is important for the wellness of children. UNICEF 
(2022) also highlighted the importance of play for children, suggesting 
that incorporating play can protect children against extended exposure to 
stress. Play also helps children to process emotions: allowing them space 
to play assists them in working through feelings such as pain, fear and loss 
(UNICEF 2022). If we create societies where children play and learning 
takes a play-based approach, we will also promote wellness in children. Not 
only do theorists and researchers advocate for more play, but recent 
research shows that Generation Z learners prefer more hands-on and social 
learning experiences (Riley & Nicewicz 2022, p. 98). Unfortunately, a 
disconnect between play theory and practice is often present in schools. 
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This may again be because of the focus on curriculum content and the 
mastery of subject knowledge and minimal time for exploration and 
creativity. In general, children are deprived of play because of societal 
changes in the last few decades. A report published in 2012 concluded that 
play deprivation could be attributed to myriad extracurricular activities, 
caregivers’ aversion to risky play and smaller play spaces because of 
urbanisation (Whitebread et al. 2012). 


The relevance and interconnection of soft skills for future-oriented work 
settings are apparent and recognised by both educational institutions and 
the labour market. Thus far, a disconnect exists between the development 
need and the attainment of actual skills. In addition, literature shows that 
play-based activities can be applied to develop soft skills, yet children are 
deprived of play. There is an undeniable urgency for more play and 
opportunities for children to acquire soft skills. LEGO® and Six Bricks® can 
be successfully used in classroom settings by getting children to have fun 
while moving to attain memory and myriad other developmental skills 
(LEGO Foundation® n.d., p. 4). LEGO® and Six Bricks® activities include 
open-ended, creative and collaborative ideas and games. The open- 
endedness of LEGO® and Six Bricks® provides the ideal opportunity for 
teachers to incorporate games and activities while allowing children to be 
creative and innovative to attain these crucial soft skills. Consequently, the 
authors needed to consider how educators can incorporate these activities 
in the Foundation Phase. 


E Research question 


The research question was as follows: How can LEGO® and Six Bricks® 
activities promote and develop 21st-century skills in children to promote 
lifelong wellness? 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to explore the researchers’ perspectives on teaching and 
learning to promote and develop 21st-century skills, with a focus on the 
‘4 C’s for teaching and innovation’. The authors aim to understand and 
reflect on LEGO® and Six Bricks® activities to promote the development of 
21st-century skills and lifelong wellness in children. Hence, the objectives 
for the chapter were as follows: 


1. To employ an autoethnography - specifically a collaborative 
autoethnography (CAE) - to guide the aim of the chapter. 

2. To explore which LEGO® and Six Bricks® activities can be used to develop 
4 C skills in learners and promote wellness. 
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E The theoretical and conceptual framework 
Theoretical framework 


The theoretical approach is the ‘blueprint’ for a research study, as it 
functions as a guideline to aid and construct the study and sets out 
the framework to guide one as to how to approach the entire study 
(Grant & Osanloo 2014, p. 13). It consists of the selected theory that supports 
the thinking, planning, actions and practices (Grant & Osanloo 2014, p. 13) 
in the study. Hence, AT was used as the overarching theory (see ch. 1) - the 
play-based theory that illustrates the importance of play forthe development 
of children. The focus was on the promotion of child wellness with play- 
based theory activities and Lev Vygotsky’s socio-cultural theory of 
cognitive development, which illustrates the importance of social learning 
and that the 4 C’s are important. Figure 2.2 elucidates the theoretical and 
conceptual framework. 


Activity theory 


As indicated in Chapter 1, AT was used as the theoretical framework for the 
chapter. The relationship between the subject (human effectuator) and 
object (the thing being done) forms the essence of activity; the outcomes 
of an activity can be envisioned, but there can also be others that are 
unplanned, which is the focus of AT. Figure 2.3 outlines the focus of this 
chapter, of AT - that is, educators (teaching and learning) utilising LEGO® 
and Six Bricks® to promote 21st-century skills, especially the 4 C’s of critical 
thinking, Communication, collaboration/cooperation and creativity - in 
children. 


LEGO® and Six Bricks® 


Lev Vygotski's social 


cultural theory, Teaching and learning 


Activity theory (AT) 


Play-based learning 4 C's - 21st-century skills 


Promotion of wellness 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the authors of this chapter. The illustration was created by Laura 
Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 2.2: The theoretical and conceptual framework for the chapter. 
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Subject Tool 


Educators LEGO® and 
(teaching and learning) Six Bricks® 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the authors of this chapter. The illustration was created by Laura 
Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 2.3: Educators utilising LEGO” and Six Bricks® to promote 21st-century skills, according to activity 
theory. 


Vygotsky’s socio-cultural theory of cognitive 
development 


Lev Vygotsky (1896-1934) was a Russian psychologist whose socio-cultural 
theory emphasised the significance of culture and interaction in the 
development of cognitive abilities (Akpan et al. 2020, p. 50). Focusing on 
children’s cognitive development, underscoring the integration of social, 
cultural and biological elements, and believing that socio-cultural 
circumstances play a central role in human cognitive development are 
important elements of the above-mentioned theory (Rahmatirad 2020, 
p. 23). Emphasis on interaction, collaboration and group work for effective 
learning is an important aspect of social constructivism (Akpan et al. 2020, 
p. 50). Aiding a pupil’s learning through the support of teachers, with practices 
such as scaffolding, is now an essential part of many education systems 
(Moore 2011). Vygotsky’s concept of the zone of proximal development (ZPD) 
is, therefore, a fundamental framework integrated into many educational 
systems (Moore 2011). Also, according to Rahmatirad (2020, p. 237), socio- 
cultural theory supposes that language can be effortlessly learned by learners 
who are allowed to socialise and interact with other learners or with the 
speakers of the language they are learning. The use of social interactions is 
also important for the development of the 4 C’s as communication is one of 
the important skills to foster in teaching and learning. 


Play-based learning 


Learning while playing is essential to the focus of play-based learning 
(Daniels 2018, p. 1). Play-based learning differs from the broader concept of 
play because learning is not always necessary for an activity to be considered 
as play. However, it remains fundamentally necessary to the definition of 
play-based learning (Daniels 2018, p. 1). Two types of play form the primary 
focus of play-based learning: free play, which is directed by the children 
themselves, and guided play, where some teacher guidance or involvement 
is required (Daniels 2018, p. 1). Centre-based learning and goal-oriented 
framed play are some of the terminologies used to refer to guided play 
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activities (Daniels 2018, p. 2). One distinction that can be made is who has 
control over the play activity: if both the teacher and students have some 
control over the play exercise, for example, the teacher gets involved without 
taking over or transforming the activity, while sometimes play activities 
may be teacher-directed, such as games deliberately planned by the teacher 
(Daniels 2018, p. 2). Zosh et al. (2018, p. 2) argue that children experience 
joy and have agency in their play contexts. Guided play can assist children 
in understanding and deriving meaning (Zosh et al. 2018, p. 5). Further, 
guided play or games can teach effectively by presenting information that 
is contextualised in ways that make sense to children. When children play, 
they choose themes, objects and people that are relevant and interesting to 
them and thus gain meaning (Zosh et al. 2018, p. 5). 


Daniels (2018, p. 3) mentioned that game-based strategies can be used 
to teach recommended academic goals in an engaging and developmentally 
appropriate way, which is confirmed by supporters of play-based learning. 
Daniels (2018, p. 3) further emphasises that active teacher involvement in 
play is essential and that free play alone is often considered insufficient to 
support academic learning. Important play-based learnings, such as mutual 
and teacher-directed play activities, have recently been identified in research 
as play activities that support academic development (Daniels 2018, p. 3). 
Zosh et al. (2018) provide a multidimensional definition of play: 

[...] creates a spectrum of play opportunities from free play through guided play 

to games and then playful direct instruction (a form of direct instruction with 

minor playful elements to try to keep children engaged). This more nuanced 


definition allows us to better define the mechanisms for playful learning - how 
and why different types of play are related to various types of outcomes. (p. 9) 


Therefore, the concepts of play-based learning and Vygotsky’s socio- 
cultural theory of cognitive development (illustrated in Figure 2.1), 
considering the overarching theory of AT, were defined for the chapter. 


E Conceptual framework 


However, Regoniel (2020) mentions that the concepts are based on a 
literature review in which evidence is still incomplete or theories arrived at 
are insufficient. Regoniel further says a conceptual framework is acombination 
of interlinked concepts that convey a comprehensive understanding of a 
phenomenon. The following concepts are defined for the chapter. 


LEGO® and Six Bricks® 


These concepts are explained and defined in Chapter 1. The use of LEGO® 
and Six Bricks® is an international initiative to advocate learning with play. 
The LEGO Foundation® (n.d.) defines Six Bricks® as follows: 
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Six Bricks® is a hands-on tool for learning. Through fun and short activities with 
sets of LEGO® DUPLO® bricks in six bright colours, children can practice their 
memory, movement, creativity, and more. (p. 4) 


Teaching and learning 


A transformation process of knowledge from educators to learners can be 
considered as a definition of the teaching and learning process. In this 
process, the educator identifies and determines the learning objectives, 
acquires teaching resources and executes the teaching and learning strategy 
(Munna & Kalam 2021, p. 1). 


The 4 C’s of 21st-century skills 


A comprehensive set of skills will be required for the challenges of the 21st 
century, which presupposes individuals’ abilities in fundamental subject 
skills, social and cross-cultural skills, proficiency in languages, and an 
understanding of the economic and political powers that impact on 
societies (Joynes, Rossignoli & Fenyiwa Amonoo-Kuofi 2019, p. 12). Hence, 
the ‘4 C’s’ model focuses on communication, collaboration, critical thinking 
and creativity (Joynes et al. 2019, pp. 12-13). 


Promotion of wellness 


We must acquire ways not only to adapt and cope but also to actively 
thrive and flourish in the rapid transformations taking place in our society 
(Edington et al. 2015, p. 249). Play can be used to develop skills and promote 
wellness. Nijhof et al. (2018, p. 426) highlight the potential to promote 
physical, social, emotional and cognitive development through play 
interventions, whether real, digital or a combination of these. Play is 
important; it supports children’s academic and non-academic development 
and children acquire important skills through play (Dowdall & Popp 2022, 
p. 89, cited in Skeen et al. 2022). A crucial factor in determining how a child 
navigates the social world, manages stressful situations, handles their 
emotions and mentally course-corrects where necessary is the child’s 
ability to self-regulate (Dowdall & Popp as cited in Skeen et al. 2022). Self- 
regulation has a significant influence on children’s long-term mental well- 
being and their ability to thrive. Play is the best way in which young children 
can apply and develop self-regulation skills (Dowdall & Popp, cited in 
Skeen et al. 2022). Therefore, this chapter focuses on the use of LEGO® and 
Six Bricks® in teaching and learning to promote lifelong wellness by focusing 
on the development of the 4 C’s. If we focus on developing these important 
skills in teaching and learning, it will assist learners to learn through play 
and understand themselves and the people around them in a world that is 
changing. These skills can help young people to grow and flourish. 
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E Empirical investigation 
Qualitative approach 


In this research, a qualitative methodology was used. Busetto, Wick and 
Gumbinger (2020) define a qualitative approach as follows: the study of 
the nature of phenomena (qualitative data are closely aligned to why 
people do or do not do certain things) and the data are provided in words 
rather than numbers. Creswell et al. (2022) support Busetto et al. by 
defining qualitative research as naturalistic research that focuses on human 
behaviour. Creswell et al. further state that the visual representation of data 
is a recent important aspect of qualitative research. In this study, we aimed 
to visually present our data to characterise 21st-century skills and contribute 
to the new, important aspect of qualitative research, namely visual 
representation (Creswell et al. 2022). 


Qualitative research also aims to transform the world and explore how 
and why people act in a certain way (Creswell & Poth 2016). This is also the 
core idea of AT, the theoretical framework that underpins this research 
(Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014; Swanberg et al. 2022). 


Constructivism as the philosophical orientation 


In the case of this research, the interpretivist orientation was used. Interpretivism 
is also referred to as constructivism, which strives to understand how the 
world works (Creswell & Poth 2018). This orientation focuses on the subjective 
meanings of people’s experiences (Creswell & Poth 2018; Creswell et al. 2022). 
With constructivism, we focus on how people construct meaning (Creswell 
et al. 2022). According to Creswell et al., constructivism is based on the 
following assumptions: 


1. To understand human life, it is necessary to look internally and not only 
externally at people. 

2. Every human has a unique social life and therefore constructs unique 
meanings. 

3. When we understand things and learn new things, we can gain insight 
into situations. 

4. The social world affects human behaviour. 

5. Human knowledge and the social world are interrelated. 


Autoethnography as a research strategy 


The chapter used autoethnography as a research strategy (see ch. 1). 
According to O’Hara (2018, p. 14), studying and analysing oneself and 
personal experiences in the context of influential factors that form oneself, 
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proposing insight into feasible alternative perspectives and influencing a 
specific field or body of knowledge are important in autoethnography. 
Autoethnography involves the researcher as both the observer and 
participant, the subject and an insider who uses an outsider’s view or 
perspective (O’Hara 2018). The following six steps for the autoethnography 
were followed, as indicated by O’Hara (2018, pp. 15-16): 


Step 1: The first step of auttoethnography is to determine collaboration; 
this chapter focuses on collaboration through a multiple-author study 
(O’Hara 2018, p. 15). Three authors collaborated to write this chapter; 
hence, a CAE, as Roy et al. (2020, n.p.) mention, has self-reflection 
and collaboration as the two dominant components. Autoethnography 
as a method of qualitative investigation is strengthened by 
collaboration among researchers (Roy et al. 2020, n.p.). As was 
indicated in the problem statement, the authors realised from their 
experiences that children need to be equipped with a different skill 
set, and for children to adjust to a changing world, teaching and 
learning need to focus on the required skills. The incorporation of the 
4 C’s into teaching and learning can help children with said skill set. 
The4C’s-collaboration, creativity, critical thinking and communication 
- are needed for understanding the world, people and the self. 
Understanding and being able to function in a changing world would 
contribute to the promotion of wellness. Therefore, children who 
understand that needs and feelings can be communicated and who 
can think critically to solve problems in collaboration with others in a 
creative manner can contribute to growing and flourishing societies 
and communities. 

Step 2: Ethical aspects were borne in mind and suggested steps in this 
regard were followed (O’Hara 2018, p. 15). When conducting a 
qualitative study, it is of the utmost importance to consider ethical 
issues that might occur during the process (Creswell & Poth 2018). As 
researchers, we aimed to empower each other in the research process 
(Creswell et al. 2022). Wood (2019) also highlights that there should 
not only be respect when it comes to ethics but also beneficence. The 
Belmont report provides guidelines on ethics and states that there 
should be justice, autonomy and beneficence (Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 1979). In this study, we treated each other with 
respect, which is in line with autonomy (Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 1979; Wood 2019). We tried our best to teach 
each other new skills that we could also apply in the 21st century while 
working collaboratively on this book; this benefitted each of us and is 
therefore in line with beneficence (Kyngäs, Mikkonen & Kääriäinen 
2020). We also treated each other as equals: each author gained from 
this research rather than feeling that something was taken from them 
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inthe process; this is in line with justice (Kyngäs et al. 2020; Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 1979; Wood 2019). 

Step 3: According to O’Hara (2018, p. 16), Step 3 involves the decision of 
the theoretical underpinning of the perspective. As discussed in the 
theoretical and conceptual framework section, AT was used as the 
overarching framework for the chapter. Further, Vygotsky’s socio- 
cultural theory for cognitive development and play-based learning was 
applied. 

Step 4: The next step in the process was to collect and gather the data 
(O’Hara 2018, p. 16). 

Step 5: O’Hara (2018, p. 16) indicates that Step 5 entails ‘reflectLing] on 
the work and your feelings on the topic’. 

Step 6: This step involved writing up the report. O’Hara (2018, p. 16) 
mentions that autoethnography can be published with added drawings, 
photographs, poetry or other forms of evocative mediums. 


Steps 4-6 are dealt with next, as these steps involved a collaborative brain 
map of the 4 C’s as an envisioning of how teaching and learning could 
incorporate the 4 C’s in the 21st-century classroom to promote wellness in 
children. Figure 2.4 shows the multi-author thinking on the 4 C’s in teaching 
and learning as part of the data collection and data analysis process. 


Reflecting on the process of utilising the 4 C’s in teaching and learning, 


the following activities were envisioned as a starting point to incorporate 
activities to develop skills. Figure 2.5 demonstrates the authors’ mind map, 
developed from reflection on their own experiences of how to incorporate 
some of the activities of the 4 C’s into teaching and learning. 


Collaboration/ 
co-operation 


Activities Activities Activities Activities 


Critical thinking Communication Creativity 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the authors of this chapter. The illustration was created by Laura 
Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 2.4: Multi-author thinking on the 4 C’s in teaching and learning as part of the data collection and 
data analysis process. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.5: The authors’ mind map on the 4 C’s. 


The following activities and reflections are a collaborative data collection 
and data analysis process of the three authors’ reflections and collective 
ideas. 


Communication skills 


Sharing thoughts, questions, ideas and solutions is important in communication 
(Chiruguru 2020, p. 10). Important aspects of effective communication are 
the aptitude to express thoughts clearly and persuasively, both orally and in 
writing, express views, Communicate articulated instructions and motivate 
others through speech (Joynes et al. 2019, p. 12). 
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Activity 1: Listen, copy and build 


This activity consists of four variants. The same activity can be differentiated 
to accommodate different levels of difficulty. One learner builds a figure, 
and while hiding it from another learner, the former learner explains how 
the figure looks. While the former learner explains the figure, the other 
learner builds. When they are finished, they compare the figures to 
determine if the figures are similar. When reflecting, the learner can explain 
where they went wrong while building the figure. The other learner can 
reflect on how they could have explained the figure better (Figure 2.6). 


O How it improves communication skills 


1. The learners should be able to communicate clearly. 
2. The other learner should listen carefully, promoting active listening 
skills. 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


1. Visual perception 
2. Visual discrimination 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.6: Listen, copy and build the activity. 
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. Fine motor skills 

. Position and space 

Directionality 

Listening 

Non-verbal communication 

. Emotional awareness and management 
. Questioning 


OMNAUAW 


Activity 2: Twitter-Twitter 


As many learners as possible can play together; this would make the 
game more difficult. The first learner builds a figure and hides it from the 
rest of the group. The learner then whispers the instructions on how to 
build the figure; the other learners are not allowed to hear. The ‘tweet’ 
should be whispered until it reaches the last learner. The last learner 
should then build the figure. Afterwards, the learners can reflect on the 
process (Figure 2.7). 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.7: Twitter-Twitter activity. 
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O How it improves communication skills 


1. One should be able to communicate instructions. 
2. The other learners should be able to listen carefully. 
3. Active listening skills are promoted. 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


1. Auditory memory 

2. Fine motor skills 

3. Directionality 

4. Auditory sequencing 

5. Collaboration 

6. Team building 

7. Listening skills 

8. Attention span 

9. Language development 
10.Expands vocabulary 


O Collaboration skills 


Chiruguru (2020, p. 8) mentions that positioning talent, expertise and 
smarts to work is important in collaboration and working together to 
achieve a goal. Joynes et al. (2019, p. 12) claim that the future of 
collaboration in the workplace involves networked collaboration, 
positioned far from the physical location of information sources and 
removed in distance from colleagues. Chiruguru (2020, p. 9) also argues 
that collaboration generates more knowledge for a larger number of 
people and yields more holistic results than individual efforts. 


Activity 3: Simunye [We are one] 


The group should work together to pass a brick between the learners and 
get it to the last learner in a circle. The group should hold hands the whole time 
and are not allowed to let go of each other’s hands. To make the activity 
somewhat more challenging, they can build a figure while following the same 
principle - they are not allowed to let go of each other’s hands. 


O Collaboration skills 
1. Problem-solving 


2. Communication 
3. Working towards a common goal 
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O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


Gross motor skills 

. Fine motor skills 

. Body awareness 

. Laterality 

. Directionality 

Communication skills 
Problem-solving skills 

. Interpersonal skills 

. Knowledge sharing and strategy 


OMNDAUKRWNH 


Activity 4: Teamwork stacking 


Two teams compete. One person in each team should stand with their arm 
straight and the team should stack as many LEGO® bricks as possible on 
the person’s arms. The team that gets the most LEGO® bricks on the 
member’s arm wins (Figure 2.8). 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.8: Teamwork stacking. 
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O Differentiating the teamwork stacking 


The teacher builds on one learner’s arms; the other teams compete for time 
to complete the pattern. The team that completes the activity first wins. 


O Collaboration skills 


1. Problem-solving 
2. Communication 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


Gross motor skills 
Body awareness 

. Problem-solving 
. Listening 

. Critical thinking 

. Leadership 


OuUKRWN = 


O Critical thinking skills 


Learners develop other skills such as a higher level of concentration, deeper 
analytical abilities and improved thought processing by learning critical 
thinking in the classroom (Chiruguru 2020, p. 4). Skills such as communication, 
information literacy and the capability to examine, analyse and constructively 
evaluate evidence are skills necessary for critical thinking (Joynes et al. 2019, 
p. 13). 


Activity 5: LEGO® ‘Tick-brick-toe’ 


The teacher can draw lines on a piece of paper, and the learners can play 
‘Tick-tack-toe’ with different colours of LEGO® bricks. Figure 2.9 illustrates 
the LEGO® ‘Tick-brick-toe’ activity. 


O Critical thinking skills 


1. Problem-solving 
2. Communication 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


1. Fine motor skills 
2. Problem-solving 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.9: LEGO® ‘Tick-brick-toe’. 


Strategy skills 

Concentration and focus 

Good sportsmanship 

Away from devices and screens 
Patience 


NONPA 
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Activity 6: LEGO® elimination 


The teacher takes a few LEGO® bricks and gives the learners the same 
bricks. The teacher explains what the brick does not look like. The learners 
then go through a process of elimination. In the end, the teacher and 
learners should have the same brick left. 


O Critical thinking skills 


1. Problem-solving 
2. Communication 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


Critical thinking 
. Problem-solving 
. Metacognition 
. Elimination 
. Listening skills 
. Vocabulary knowledge 
Reasoning skills (encourages thinking processes) 


NOUOKRWN> 


O Creative skills 


With the rise of technology, endless new possibilities are available, although 
the traditional ways of creativity are still available (Chiruguru 2020, p. 6). 
Joynes et al. (2019, p. 13) claim that individuals’ capacity for innovation and 
creativity is increasingly seen as requirements for professional and personal 
success in the context of global competition and task automation. New 
approaches to getting things done, innovation and invention through 
creativity (Chiruguru 2020, p. 6) are important skills. 


Activity 7: What is this? 


The teacher begins with a brick. The brick is sent around in the classroom 
as the children sit. Each learner gets the opportunity to add bricks to the 
figure. When the last learner adds their brick, the class gets to decide what 
the figure is and what the function of the figure is, making it open-ended 
(Figure 2.10). 


O Creative skills 


1. Problem-solving 
2. Communication 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.10: What is this? 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


Critical thinking 

. Problem-solving 

. Curiosity 

. Open-mindedness 

Imagination 

. Metacognition 

Reasoning skills (encourages thinking processes) 
. Flexibility 


ONDAN? 


Activity 8: Invention for a problem in 
South Africa 


The teacher explains to the learners that they should invent any object that 
can help with a problem we experience in South Africa, for instance, load 
shedding (Figure 2.11). 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 2.11: Invention for a problem in South Africa: A solar-chargeable hairdryer for load shedding 
created by multi-authors. 


O Creative skills 


1. Critical thinking 
2. Innovation 


O Skills that can be improved with the activity 


Curiosity 

Imaginative 

See interesting opportunities 
Challenging assumptions 
Problem-solving 
Metacognition 

Divergent thinking 


NOORWNA 
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E Reflecting on the research question 


Considering the research question stated: What LEGO® and Six Bricks® 
activities can promote and develop 21st-century skills in children for lifelong 
wellness? 


The chapter affirms the importance of LEGO® and Six Bricks® activities 
to develop 21st-century skills. The views and reflections of the multi-authors 
of the LEGO® and Six Bricks® activities highlighted the following important 
aspects: (1) the endless easy activities that can be done to develop the 4 
C’s, in teaching and learning, (2) the utilisation of LEGO® and Six Bricks® in 
the classroom to develop 21st-century skills, (3) the practical use of LEGO® 
and Six Bricks® in the classroom and (4) promoting lifelong well-being by 
regularly practising the 4 C’s and developing the skills by applying the skills 
of creativity, collaboration, communication and critical thinking. In this way 
we develop individuals who can apply the skills in a new workplace, where 
individuals can maintain themselves and therefore thrive and flourish. 


E Reflection on the process of collaborative 
autoethnography 


It is a known fact that mental health and positive connections with people 
are deteriorating because of high stress and the high work standards of 
society. This erratic and dynamic alteration of knowledge and skills place 
pressing demands on people’s ability to regulate themselves and their 
work. This trend can only predict disaster for the future mental health of 
society. With the emphasis on the 4 C’s soft skills, such as clear 
communication, creativity, interpersonal skills and emotional intelligence, it 
is important to build healthy workplace cultures and enhance inclusivity. 


The authors of this chapter worked collaboratively and concluded that 
LEGO® and Six Bricks® are multifunctional tools that can help with the 
learning process as well as the development of the most important 21st- 
century skills (Pearsall 2021). When it comes to LEGO® and Six Bricks® 
activities that can be used to enhance 21st-century skills, the possibilities 
for activities are endless. The practicality of the use of LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® is further enhanced by the possibility to differentiate these activities 
in order the accommodation of various levels of attainment according to 
South African contexts and the teacher’s knowledge of the children in their 
classes (LEGO Foundation® 2022). 


The use of LEGO® and Six Bricks® is also beneficial as it integrates play- 
based learning with the attainment of necessary soft skills. With the use of 
these activities, children will be granted the needed time to play while 
developing skills to communicate effectively, collaborate with their peer 
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group, build creativity and practice critical thinking. The authors of this 
chapter conclude that the incorporation of play-based LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® in teaching and learning can serve as a protector of an individual’s 
overall well-being while also enhancing the development of 21st-century 
skills. 


E Conclusion 


The purpose of the chapter was to explore the use of LEGO® and Six Bricks® 
for the development of activities focused on the 4 C’s to promote wellness 
in children. The objective of this study was to, from the perspectives of 
multiple authors with an autoethnography strategy, gain a deeper insight 
into how the use of LEGO® and Six Bricks® can effectively contribute to - 
and enhance wellness by developing activities for the 4 C’s. The authors 
reflected on activities to develop the 4 C’s. They regard the utilisation of 
LEGO® and Six Bricks® activities as important in teaching and learning to 
foster wellness. 
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E Abstract 


Optimising engaged teaching and learning leading to wellness in the 
Foundation Phase learner is vital for every child’s development. Thus, play- 
based education is a widely used concept that takes on many forms. One 
of which is the utilisation of concrete ‘manipulables’. These concrete aids 
could be objects such as LEGO® and DUPLO® bricks, which provide a 
tangible learning tool that can support learners in the classroom to actively 
engage. Using these ‘manipulables’ (Six Bricks® activities) supports the 
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neuro-priming of the child, building a solid learning base for future general 
wellness. Teachers become facilitators of learning as they empower and 
support the child in a play-based (Six Bricks® activities) approach to ‘warm- 
up’ their neurons and parts of their brain associated with the given subject 
to be taught. Once this base identity becomes cemented, a child has an 
optimal chance to function, leading to general physical and mental wellness. 
The research question that is posed is: How can Six Bricks® activities 
promote active learner engagement through strategic play-based teaching 
and learning strategies to form a solid base for future wellness? The activity 
theory framework was considered, with reporting being done from the 
researchers’ own experiences within a classroom situation. 


E Introduction 


Research shows that engaging students in learning and education is a 
difficult task (Ledertoug & Paarup 2021, p. 443). However, the crux of the 
matter is that engaging the learner is at the heart of preparing students for 
the future. Engagement, according to Ledertoug and Paarup (2021, p. 443), 
can be seen as ensuring that a learner’s academic, personal and social skills 
remain relevant and meaningful well beyond the context of the learner’s 
present school life but well into the future where their ‘today’s’ learning will 
meet the demands of the 21st century, promoting a positive base for wellness. 
This engagement must be achieved at an early age when the learner starts 
on their academic path and should, in turn, spiral into more support, more 
communication and better overall academic results. Taking into consideration 
that Foundation Phase learners are at the beginning of their academic 
careers, with many more years of education ahead of them (and for some, 
even a university career), a solid foundation regarding academia and learning 
must be built from the very beginning (Bal, Bakker & Kallenberg 2006, cited 
in Ledertoug & Paarup 2021): 

[...] engagement in education is important because of its contagiousness: an 

enthusiastic teacher passes it on to the students, and an engaged student 


passes it on to his or her peers in a reciprocal or circular process. So let us get 
it started. (p. 467) 


E Problem statement 


There has been a growing concern worldwide regarding the decline in 
mental health and family well-being (Hussain et al. 2022, pp. 1-2; 
Ssegonja et al. 2022, pp. 1-2). People have indicated that they feel 
overwhelmed by the growing costs of living and the detrimental effects 
that the COVID-19 pandemic has left in its wake (Racine et al. 2020, p. 1). 
The decline in mental health is not only a concern among adults, but 
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recent studies have found that there has been a worrying decline in the 
mental health of primary school children as well (Hussain et al. 2022, 
p. 2; Ssegonja et al. 2022, pp. 1-3). This decline has impacted the 
emotional well-being of learners (Meherali et al. 2021, pp. 1-2) and, 
in turn, their engagement with their academic work as well as their 
social interactions with peers and educators has been influenced 
(Wand et al. 2019, p. 136). Hence, their active engagement and 
participation have been directly influenced. Apart from this 
disengagement by learners, there is an even further worrying growth in 
educator disengagement (Lawson & Lawson 2020, pp. 3-4). Educator 
disengagement contributes to lower academic achievement in learners, 
as learners experience less support from their educators regarding the 
clarity of instructions, conceptual explanations and task orientation 
(Lawson & Lawson 2020, pp. 1-4). In this downward spiralling situation, 
educator attitudes towards learners are also experienced as negative by 
the learners, which leads to further learner disengagement 
(Collie, Granziera & Ma 2018, p. 127), resulting in further educator 
disengagement; and in this way, the vicious cycle continues to spiral 
(Nolberto-Quispe, Gonzales-Macavilca & lraola-Real 2021, pp. 994-995). 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to discuss the use of Six Bricks® to obtain optimised 
engaged teaching and learning to promote positive wellness in Foundation 
Phase learners. It further explored how Six Bricks® can be incorporated 
into existing interventions as a supportive tool and not only as a new 
intervention on its own. The ease of its incorporation into implemented 
programmes will be discussed, as it highlighted the versatility of Six 
Bricks® as a tool that could be utilised to support various governmental 
projects and interventions. Six Bricks® was used to enhance and support 
school-based mindfulness initiatives in New Zealand with great success, 
even though the Ministry of Education was reluctant to incorporate it 
when it was first proposed. Therefore, the objectives are to explore how 
one can turn around the general disengagement of learners and educators 
creating a path to positive engagement in academic aspects through the 
use of Six Bricks®, which had a direct influence on both learners’ and 
educators’ mental health. This will be done by discussing how the use of 
Six Bricks® as an optimising tool to engage learners in teaching and 
learning would promote a positive wellness base for everyone, especially 
Foundation Phase learners. A conceptual grounding will inform the reader 
of the context before the exploration of the Six Bricks® engagement 
initiative is discussed. 
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E Concept clarification 


What is engaged teaching and learning and why 
is it so important? 


Engagement is a highly debated topic, as there are various definitions in 
research (Padgett et al. 2018, pp. 816-817). However, some of the fundamental 
concepts that are present in most definitions reflect engagement as an 
interactive process, which can be influenced by the individual’s contextual 
influences, their current environment and finally their cognitive and 
emotional status (Doa 2020, p. 3; Padgett et al. 2018, p. 817). Engagement 
is thus seen as a state of being rather than an inherent genetic trait that 
was predetermined by ones intellectual abilities or medical diagnosis 
(Padgett et al. 2018, p. 817). This state of being is directly influenced by their 
current mental health state, as a learner who is experiencing low mental 
health will present as less engaged (Burke et al. 2021, pp. 31-32). 


Engaged teaching and learning can be described as the focused and 
undistracted process of sharing, presenting and acquiring knowledge 
(Doa 2020, pp. 2-3). Educator engagement focuses on the educator’s ability 
to share their knowledge with their learners, without any form of distraction 
or prejudice towards their employer (the school or the Department of Basic 
Education [DBE]) or their learners (Love et al. 2020, p. 48). This can also be 
influenced by the educator’s current mental health state, which can be 
directly influenced by the learners’ behaviour, engagement and the need 
for them as educators to implement classroom management (Mahlo 2017, 
pp. 1-2; Petersen 2017, pp. 1-2). On the other hand, learner engagement can 
be described as the degree to which the learners are invested in the work 
being taught by the educator, and this is influenced by their behavioural, 
cognitive and affective engagement at the given time of instruction 
(Lee et al. 2022, p. 212). Engagement (by both educators and learners) is vital 
when it comes to academic achievement, mental health, truancy and future 
dropout rates (Mogavi et al. 2021, p. 5). This is where the researcher proposes 
that Six Bricks® be utilised as a tool to enhance the engagement of both 
educators and learners. This playful active engagement of both educators 
and learners should lead to the learning experience being more positive, 
which will directly influence their mental health and well-being (Collie et al. 2018, 
pp. 125-126; Harn & Hsiao 2018, pp. 64-65). This should lead to the development 
of positive relationships between the educator and the learners as well as 
among the learners and their peers (Harn 2019, pp. 8-9). 


Learner engagement 


The influences on learner engagement should be one of the key questions, 
as learner engagement contributes to truancy and dropout rates according 
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to Mogavi (2021, p. 5), as learners’ experiences of the education system 
are negative, and thus has a direct influence on their mental health (Harn 
2019, pp. 8-9). Learner engagement also directly influences knowledge 
retention, understanding, application and achievement, enhancing 
metacognition (Doa 2020, p. 3; Moser 2020, p. 10, 12, 17, 100). Learner 
engagement, therefore, can be seen as a predictor of future achievement 
or dropout of learners, especially for vulnerable learners (Doa 2020, p. 3). 
And if we view Erickson’s theory on childhood development, these 
learners are all in the Industry versus Inferiority phase, which states that 
success and failure during this phase directly influence their self-esteem, 
self-worth and, therefore, their all-round mental health (Louw & Louw 2021, 
pp. 26-24), 


If learner engagement is such an important predictor of future academic 
achievement (according to Erickson), the next question which must be 
posed should be: What are the ‘things’ that impede learner engagement? 
These ‘things’ are referred to as barriers to learning (see Figure 3.1). 


Physical, cognitive 
and neurological 
impairments 


Language barriers Socio-economic 
(English second factors (poverty 
language learners) Learner barriers and violence) 


=| 


= 


Bure 


Source: Landsberg et al. (2017, p. 19), published with appropriate permissions. 
FIGURE 3.1: Barriers that impede learner engagement. 
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A barrier to learning can be defined as any factor that hinders or creates an 
obstacle to a learner’s natural ability to learn (Donald et al. 2020, p. 445). 
Barriers to learning have been included in South African educational 
policies, like the screening, identification, assessment and support (SIAS) 
document to ensure that all learners are given an equal opportunity to 
receive a basic education (Preston & Van der Merwe 2021, p. 28). This again 
leads to the researcher asking: Can Six Bricks® activities be used to support 
these learners in the classroom context? 


Educator engagement 


Educator engagement can be described as the educator’s active involvement 
in teaching the prescribed curricular work to the learners (Love et al. 2020, 
p. 48). Educator engagement influences learner engagement, as an 
educator’s enthusiasm regarding the subject could have a positive or 
negative influence on learner engagement (Abla & Fraumeni 2019, p. 1). 
Furthermore, the emotional and mental well-being of an educator could be 
a contributing factor to educator engagement on learner engagement 
(Abla & Fraumeni 2019, p. 1). If the educator is distracted by systemic 
influences, personal life crises, health-related problems, learner engagement 
and attitudes, as well as work-related stresses, the negative impact on the 
well-being of the educator will naturally influence the educator’s engagement 
(Kengatharan 2020, p. 2). 


Therefore, engaged teaching and learning is a reciprocal interaction 
between educators and learners, whereby both can contribute to or impact 
the other’s level of engagement (Collie et al. 2018, p. 125; Kengatharan 
2020, p. 2). How do we practice engaged teaching and learning in an ever- 
intrusive and distracted world? The answers can be found in the interactive 
and playful activities that Six Bricks® can provide (Matangira 2022). 


To support this idea, the researcher will share his observations and 
experiences during his time as an educational psychologist in New 
Zealand, where the Ministry of Education (MoE) started a mindfulness 
campaign in all schools, whereafter LEGO®-based and Six Bricks® activities 
were incorporated to support the development of mindfulness and 
engaged learning in the classrooms. This was to highlight how the Six 
Bricks® activities could be adapted and used as a tool to enhance and 
support the MoE’s vision and current mindfulness project and not reinvent 
the wheel with a new programme. 


Mindfulness practices 


Mindfulness has been described by the World Health Organization (WHO) 
as a perceived state of well-being or welfare (New Zealand Health 
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Education Association 2019, p. 7). During this perceived state, the 
individual realises their potential to cope with normal life stressors (New 
Zealand Health Education Association 2019, pp. 3, 7). Within this ability to 
cope, the individual remains a contributing member of society, whereby 
they can learn, live, work and function ‘normally’ (New Zealand Health 
Education Association 2019, pp. 3, 7). Hence, the focus on a curriculum 
that supports the develooment and enhancement of mental health in 
learners, ensuring that they are empowered and capable of withstanding 
the threat of stressors, is essential (New Zealand Health Education 
Association 2019, p. 3). 


Mindfulness practices have been utilised in a variety of settings to 
enhance the mental health of individuals (Loucks et al. 2022, pp. 1-2). 
During the COVID-19 pandemic, the spotlight fell on educators’ and 
learners’ mental health, as there was a direct decline in their mental health 
and well-being (Meherali et al. 2021, pp. 1-3). There is a direct link between 
mindfulness and mental health, and between mental health and engagement 
(Keng, Smoski & Robins 2011; Loucks et al. 2022, pp. 1-2). Hence, the 
researcher’s interest in utilising mindfulness practices to enhance engaged 
learning practices. During his time in New Zealand, the researcher 
experienced mindfulness programmes in schools along with social skill- 
building programmes that were introduced into all New Zealand schools 
called Positive Behaviours for Learning (PB4L) (Rohan 2017, pp. 1-4). Here, 
the MoE sought to improve mental health in schools, whereby mindfulness 
techniques were taught to learners to support them in coping and 
developing positive mental health (New Zealand Health Education 
Association 2019, p. 20; Rohan 2017, pp. 1-4). But in isolation, having a 
mindfulness approach to support the positive mental health development 
in learners, without a school-wide intervention to curb stress-inducing 
situations, such as bullying, emotional, physical or cyber, could be seen as 
a ‘skill and drill’ approach to putting a ‘band-aid over a bullet wound’ (New 
Zealand Health Education Association 2019, p. 20). 


If mindfulness is introduced into schools to gloss over the bigger social 
problems, then it will fail (New Zealand Health Education Association 2019, 
p. 20). However, when combined with a school-based or systemic approach, 
whereby mental health development is supported not only to cope with 
stressors but to negate future stressors from occurring, the impact of the 
programme should be more effective (New Zealand Health Education 
Association 2019, p. 20). This is exactly what the New Zealand MoE sought 
to do by introducing both mindfulness practices and PB4L into schools. 
This intrigued the researcher, as the MoE saw the academic impacts and 
benefits that mental health holds to enhance learning in schools (Rohan 2017, 
pp. 1-4). It was then suggested that to create an optimal situation for 
mindfulness, a mind shift had to be made to accommodate a situational 
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environment that was conducive to the elements of mindfulness. One of 
the aspects explored was to create an environment of fun and play, 
especially for the younger learners. This in turn led the system to look at a 
play-based approach to education. 


The researcher, therefore, posed the question: ‘How could a play-based 
approach in the Foundation Phase be introduced utilising Six Bricks® to 
cultivate an environment for both mindfulness and social skills development?’ 
To further add to that question: How do we structure it to increase the 
sustainable development and enhancement of mindfulness practices in 
classrooms to enhance both educator and learner engagement without it 
becoming more work? 


In other words, instead of having two separate approaches, was there a 
method that supported the development of both mindfulness and social 
skills development in one approach? This brought the researcher to a play- 
based, tactile and age-appropriate therapeutic intervention called LEGO®- 
based therapy (LBT). Therefore, LBT was used to initially support this 
mindfulness approach to enhance learners’ mental health, and later on, Six 
Bricks® activities were introduced in classrooms to enhance both educator 
and learner engagement and mental health. 


E LEGO*-based therapy 


Daniel B Legoff is a licensed paediatric neuropsychologist, and the creator 
and founder of LBT (LEGO® therapy.com, 2022). Legoff et al. (2014, pp. 27-29) 
mention that LBT was designed as an intervention to develop and enhance 
social skills in children with autism spectrum disorder (ASD). LEGO®-based 
therapy was specifically designed to take place in a group setting, as it ‘obliges’ 
the participants to interact with each other to achieve a common goal (Legoff 
et al. 2014, pp. 27-29). This common goal is the completion of a chosen LEGO® 
set (Legoff et al., 2014, pp. 27-29). This intervention further motivates and 
develops social and linguistic skills in children with ASD (Legoff et al. 2014, 
pp. 27-29). This is done by focusing on their interests and enhancing social 
play abilities between children with ASD and their peers to maintain and make 
friendships (Legoff et al. 2014, pp. 27-29; Levy & Dunsmuir 2021, p. 59). This 
highlights the importance of the group dynamic, as one cannot interact 
socially by oneself. 


However, Levy and Dunsmuir (2021, p. 59) further highlight that ‘forced 
social interactions’ or the group therapy setting on its own will not develop 
social skills in learners with ASD. However, if one were to combine the 
group settings with a structured approach, where you can control certain 
variables, it increases the probability of developing communication and 
social skills in children with ASD (Levy & Dunsmuir 2021, p. 59). In other 
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words, children with ASD should be encouraged to improve their 
communication and social skills by working together to create LEGO® 
models during therapy sessions (Levy & Dunsmuir 2021, p. 59). This 
approach will assist children with ASD to practice, develop and enhance 
their social skills, as the following aspects are addressed during LBT 
sessions: joint attention, turn-taking and sharing all form part of the 
therapeutic approach, as there is a focus on the role and task division 
(Legoff et al. 2014:37-45). The main roles are: ‘manager’, ‘supplier’ and 
‘builder’, and each role has a certain set of rules to follow, leading to specific 
interactions and social skills development to ensure that the common goal 
and task completion are possible (Legoff et al. 2014, pp. 37-45). 


In considering this approach with children with ASD, the researcher 
believed that LBT could be utilised to support the development and 
enhancement of social skills in all children and learners who have 
underdeveloped social skills. These skills include equitable involvement 
and shared problem-solving, which are needed to build good social 
relationships (Levy & Dunsmuir 2020, p. 58). 


E Six Bricks® 


Six Bricks® was originally developed in South Africa by Brent Hutcheson to 
support the academic development of young learners. The activities were 
designed to be implemented in short bursts by an educator with his or her 
entire class. Six Bricks® focuses on the concept of LEGO® to inspire creative 
thinking and follows a play-based initiative, focused on having learners 
move around, using six DUPLO® bricks of different colours to ignite their 
tactile senses as they follow instructions given to them by their educator or 
peers (Harn 2018, p. 1; Rillo 2015). Six Bricks® shares many fundamental 
core components with LBT regarding social skills development because of 
the social interactive core of its activities (Hutcheson 2022), 


Examples of activities include building towers using the six bricks 
provided, throwing the DUPLO® bricks and catching them, balancing the 
bricks on your head and tapping them together to copy a sound pattern. 
Other activities that utilise higher-order thinking, include learners standing 
back-to-back. Where one learner tries to describe what they are building 
to their friend who needs to try and copy them by following verbal 
instructions. Six Bricks® focuses on improving a child’s language skills, 
problem-solving, collaboration, emotional regulation and mediation (Care 
for Education 2022). 


Initially, when Brent Hutcheson started the Six Bricks® concept, it was 
largely used in the educational context to support learners with academic 
learning development (B Hutcheson, pers. comm., 11 February 2018). 
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There was an initial focus on language and Mathematics learning through 
verbal descriptions of activities for language development, and adding 
and subtracting bricks for mathematic development (Harn 2018, p. 1). 


However, in recent years, Six Bricks® has been used to promote positive 
communication, relationships and interpersonal cohesion among 
organisational teams (Nikkibush.com 2022). At its core, Six Bricks® involves 
assigning tasks, executive function development, problem-solving, sharing 
and providing feedback in the form of reflection (Harn & Hsiao 2018, p. 1). 
Highlighting the limitless potential that Six Bricks® poses for people of all 
ages, especially ina schooling environment which has both children (learners) 
and adults (teachers). 


E A short history of the interventions 
implemented in the New Zealand context 


The researcher will now give a brief history of the intervention strategies 
implemented in the New Zealand context and how Six Bricks® was adapted 
to support MoE strategies currently running at the time. The researcher 
gained a lot of insight and knowledge from the intervention strategy he 
implemented in New Zealand, especially on how to find a foothold in 
schools and provincial and national rollout strategies. Furthermore, the 
researcher gained insights regarding LBT and Six Bricks® effectiveness in 
enhancing mental health in schools as part of a school-based intervention. 
With this new-found knowledge and inspiration, he wanted to bring the 
strategies back and implement them within the South African education 
system to promote active and engaged learning. 


The term ‘active and engaged learning’ is used to describe this state of 
being ‘present’ in class (Kumar 2021, pp. 49-51). Virginia Satir has been 
credited as one of the first people to speak about being present; this was, 
of course, within a therapeutic context, where there are no distractions and 
where you can engage with a client on a deeper level (Robinson 2019, 
p. 170). This description of being present in class, resonated with educators 
as they liked the positive way it described what they truly wanted from 
their learners. 


This state of being present has also been adopted by mindfulness 
practices, practised widely in education settings of first-world countries 
such as New Zealand (Education Gazette Editors 2020). Mindfulness 
relates to engagement, as both are referred to as states of undistracted 
being (Kumar 2021, pp. 49-51; Erwin, Robinson & Aveta 2017, p. 2). It is 
in this state, where there are no distractions from past or future events 
or anxieties, that learners are focused on their current task and fully 
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committed to the here and now (Erwin et al. 2017, pp. 2-3; Robinson 
2019, p. 170). 


In this context, if a learner is focused within the classroom and mindfully 
busy with learning activities, they would be seen as being ‘present’ or 
attending to their current learning task without distractions (Erwin et al. 
2017, p. 1). 


Utilising the New Zealand MoE’s vision of incorporating mindfulness 
practices into the education system, the researcher introduced a play- 
based intervention, called Six Bricks®, within the New Zealand MoE’s 
mindfulness learning environment and vision. Having learners ‘present, 
focused, and mindful’ in class is linked directly with one of the main concerns 
for New Zealand educators. All these correlated with the descriptions of 
what Six Bricks® activities were trying to achieve and promote in learners 
(Rillo 2015). 


Another aspect that was evident with New Zealand educators, which 
they vocalised, was that they were exhausted by the amount of work they 
needed to do during teaching time with learners who seemed to be aloof, 
distracted and disruptive. This was evident and even supported in the many 
behavioural case referrals made by New Zealand educators to the MoE Bay 
of Plenty (BoP) offices where the researcher was based as an educational 
psychologist. This highlighted the strain it placed on New Zealand educators’ 
mental health and wellness, as dealing with difficult learners daily affected 
their mental well-being. Another concern, communicated by the educators, 
which could be said to be the opposite, was that learners tended to sit 
placidly, with limited participation or engagement, or ask little to no 
questions about the work. This led New Zealand educators to question 
their teaching methods in relation to their students’ enjoyment of their 
classes, again placing strain on their mental wellness and well-being. Thus, 
if they could have learners actively engaging in an interactive, energetic 
and ‘fun’ way, that should meet both these needs, and this is where the Six 
Bricks® activities were seen as vital. 


Reflecting on the researcher’s interactions with educators from New 
Zealand (and now also from South African educators), this placid, motionless 
and almost lifeless classroom seemed to be a ‘universal’ concern. This led to 
the original systemic intervention within the New Zealand BoP called the 
‘BRICKS club’. As you will read in the section ‘The original New Zealand 
Bricks club Bay of Plenty’, these clubs focused on enhancing learners’ ability 
to cope in school and enhance their mental well-being. These clubs paved 
the way for Six Bricks® to be utilised in classrooms to enhance and promote 
engaged teaching in both the learners and the educators, which directly 
influenced their perceived mental wellness and well-being. 
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E The original New Zealand BRICKS club, 
Bay of Plenty 


The original BRICKS club started with learners receiving an adjusted version 
of LBT called ‘BRICKS club’, as LBT is trademarked. The focus rested on 
supporting learners to develop social skills through a mindfulness approach. 
The original design followed the basic outlines of LBT and identified 
learners were selected to participate in the intervention. Resource teachers 
for learning and behaviour (RTLB) were trained in this technique to 
implement the initiative during a dedicated period in the learners’ school 
day, three times a week. 


The RTLB would focus on developing social skills to support academic 
and classroom engagement among learners. This was done through the 
utilisation of mindfulness practices and reflective processes at the end 
of each session. This aimed to guide learners in seeing how what they 
learned in these sessions could be transferred into the classroom to try 
and limit their behavioural outbursts or impulsive behaviours. This initial 
model did differ from the Six Bricks® model, which was implemented 
after the initial BRICKS club programme. The original BRICKS club was 
the genesis of the programme currently still being implemented in New 
Zealand. The original idea was to build ‘the good citizen’ and ensure 
that learners can actively engage in class through a play-based 
mindfulness approach. The first six months of the original BRICKS club 
developed at a steady pace throughout the two pilot towns, Rotorua 
and Taupo. As more and more schools expressed interest in the 
intervention, the programme started to attract interest from other 
regions outside the BoP. Other regions’ MoE staff members requested to 
attend training sessions to enable them to implement the programme in 
schools within their regions. 


The popularity of the intervention was because of a decline in referrals 
for behavioural cases within Rotorua and Taupo. This drew the attention of 
senior management within our regional MoE office, as well as the national 
MoE office. The original BRICKS club was a great model, and it did have 
proven success, but it was not without its faults and limitations. 


Some limitations were that children only received the intervention 
two-three times per week. They would need an allocated time during 
their school day to receive this intervention and this meant missing out 
on the curriculum during class time. Thus, Arthur Manarangi (the 
researcher’s supervisor at the BoP MoE) and the researcher began 
thinking about how to improve on these limitations. This brought them 
to Six Bricks®. 
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E Six Bricks® activities within the New 
Zealand contexts and replicated in South 
Africa to bring change in the classroom 


After the success of the initial BRICKS clubs, the idea for this intervention 
to be provided to learners daily, within the classroom context, began to 
develop. With a new mindset, Arthur and the researcher started discussing 
what this new intervention strategy could look like. But first, they needed 
to identify core criteria that the intervention would need to meet. The main 
criteria still applied: (1) educators needed a practical tool to develop social 
skills in learners, and (2) it needed to be a fun, play-based and movement- 
based intervention. 


It was also noted that there needed to be a balance between the playful 
intervention strategy and formal education during teaching times. Ideal as 
it might be for the learners, we cannot simply play our way through the 
curriculum; there has to be some form of formal teaching as well (Ministry 
of Education New Zealand 2021). However, the play-based nature of the 
approach was needed to support learners to become more mindful of the 
work they were doing at present. Hence the play-based task or activity was 
needed to support learners to ‘forget’ about everyday distractions and 
help them to become more focused in class. 


Thus, the initiative needed to intermittently utilise short bursts of 
interactive Six Bricks® activities and a movement-based structure. This will 
excite and engage learners in the classroom, followed by formal teaching 
activities and tasks. The importance of combining a mindfulness approach 
and movement supported enhanced blood flow, increased oxygen to the 
brain and assisted in the priming of neural pathways (Chiang 2017, p. 17). 
Finally, the enjoyment of the Six Bricks® activities released endorphins in 
the brain leading to a perceived positive learning experience and an 
improved mental wellness state (Hussain & Khandekar 2019, p. 777). This, in 
theory, should lead to learners being more focused during academic 
teaching time and classroom activities. This focused learner could then be 
seen as an active and engaged individual in a learning environment (Erwin 
et al. 2017, p. 1). This is where the BoP Six Bricks® initiative started, which 
the researcher has since brought back to South Africa and replicated in the 
North West province with similar results. 


E Activity theory 


This entire initiative and intervention process is rooted in activity theory 
(AT), as LEGO®-based interventions were the activities that were 
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implemented within the two different communities to enhance mental 
health and wellness through active and engaged learning in both educators 
and learners. 


As discussed in Chapter 1, AT is an umbrella term that can be defined 
as a human response to stimuli to bring about change (Rocha 2022, 
p. 13). According to Mwalongo (2016, p. 20), there is a triad of variables 
that influence each other when implementing an AT approach to research 
(see Figure 3.2). This triad is used to help explain human activities 
(Gerdera & Williams 2016, p. 20). These variables are the subject, the 
object and the artefact (Gerdera & Williams 2016, p. 20). Within this 
chapter, the subjects were the learners and the educators, the artefacts 
were the LEGO®-based interventions and the object is the behaviour that 
needed to be changed or improved (active engagement with learning 
and mental health) (see Figure 3.2). 


Activity theory was used as a theoretical framework for several reasons. 
Firstly, the framework fits in this chapter because the learning process 
involved the use of LEGO®-based interventions to facilitate and promote 
active engagement with learning and the enhancement of mental wellness 
in both educators and learners. Through the lens of AT, learner and teacher 
perceptions of their active engagement and enhancement of their mental 
health are key factors that underpin this chapter’s focus. As previously 
stated, if learners participate more during academic teaching times, then 
their active engagement will be enhanced. And if they are enjoying the 
learning activities and they deem learning to be fun, then their mental 
health and wellness will also be improved, making these measurable, 
observable variables. 


The same can be stated regarding educators: if educators’ perceptions 
regarding the active engagement of learners in their classrooms can be 
observed (if they see any changes or improvements), then one can deduce 


ns 
Source: Adapted from Gerdera and Williams (2016, p. 20). 


Key: LBT, LEGO®-based therapy. 


FIGURE 3.2: Visual representation of the triad to have learners actively engaging with their learning. 
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that the learner’s active engagement with their learning has improved. If 
educators spend less time reprimanding learners and implementing 
classroom management strategies and thus spend more time teaching and 
enjoying their work, then it can be seen as an improvement in their mental 
health. This, in turn, will also influence teacher engagement in class, which 
could again enhance the learning of their students. 


However, before one can implement an activity theoretical approach, 
some key aspects first need to be handled. For this chapter, the following 
steps needed to be carried out. Firstly, the educators (subjects) needed to 
be trained to use the tool (artefact) and to be supported to change the 
behaviour (object) of the learners (subject). The educators in turn had to 
implement the activities with the learners to support the development of 
skills needed for active engagement with learning and to bring about the 
change in the learners’ behaviour. 


E Conclusion 


In conclusion, LEGO®”-based interventions served as a successful tool to 
enhance mental health and wellness in both educators and learners by 
enhancing active and engaged learning in classrooms. The active 
engagement of learners in the classroom enhanced their mental health as 
they enjoyed classroom activities and their learning enhanced, leading to 
positive mental health and well-being. Educators’ mental health enhanced 
as they spent less time reprimanding learners and managing their classroom 
in terms of learner behaviours and could spend more time teaching and 
positively interacting with learners. Finally, when combining the LEGO®- 
based activities with reflective mindfulness activities, both educators’ and 
learners mental health improved as they became more present in the 
classroom and focused on the tasks at hand. The initiative was implemented 
in both a developed and a developing country (New Zealand and South 
Africa, respectively) and different types of classrooms and education 
systems with success, highlighting the universality of the LEGO®-based 
interventions and activities. 
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E Abstract 


Play is an important developmental tool for children to holistically reach 
critical cognitive, emotional, behavioural and psychical milestones. Play 
can be valuable in assisting counsellors with the wellness of children, as 
children are often exposed to various stressors within their environment. 
The utilisation of indigenous knowledge systems, especially traditional 
African games, is an asset in the South African context. The chapter will 
explore the use of Six Bricks® and LEGO” in traditional games in an attempt 
to psychoeducate children on wellness in a counselling setting. To explore 
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the use of traditional African games using LEGO® and Six Bricks®, the 
research question for this chapter will therefore be: How can LEGO® and 
Six Bricks® in conjunction with playing traditional African games, be utilised 
to psychoeducate children on mental health? Data were collected from the 
literature on traditional African games and were then used as the framework 
to critically reflect on the usefulness of traditional African games and 
LEGO® and Six Bricks® to psychoeducate children on wellness in a 
counselling setting, as seen through the lens of the activity theory. 


E Introduction 


Using an intervention strategy such as playing assists children to develop 
cognitively, physically, emotionally, socially and morally. Play impacts the 
holistic development of children. De Witt (2017, p. 138) indicates that the 
physical development and sensorimotor development of young children 
are developed through activities such as throwing balls, climbing, running 
and constructive play. She further indicated that children’s cognitive 
development is impacted by an understanding of concepts developed 
through play (De Witt 2017, p. 138). Louw and Louw (2022, p. 231) affirm 
that play assists children in practising new skills and that play aids children 
in discovering and exploring. Furthermore, play assists the child emotionally 
to feel good about themselves, as there is no right or wrong way to play 
(De Witt 2017, p. 138). Additionally, play activities support the emotional 
development of a child as the expression of emotions and the understanding 
of emotions are developed through play (De Witt 2017, p. 139). Social 
development is impacted by playing together and learning together 
through play (De Witt 2017, p. 139), as empathy is developed and enhanced 
through the imitation of social roles by putting yourself in somebody else’s 
shoes (De Witt 2017, p. 140). Therefore, the social, cognitive and affective 
needs of children can be addressed by numerous games that can be 
modified (Mweli 2019, p. 99). It is clear that the act of playing assists 
children to develop and grow, and that impacts the children’s mental health. 
Play is one of the most important expressions of children; therefore, play 
can be used meaningfully in counselling (Koukourikos et al. 2021, p. 293). 
The counsellor gets on the child’s level and speaks the language of the 
child, the language of play (Koukourikos et al. 2021, p. 293). Subsequently, 
counsellors can utilise play in a counselling setting. By using play for 
children to express emotion and feelings in a safe counselling space, the 
counsellor can assist in the promotion of mental health in children. 


South Africa remains a dual economy with one of the highest and most 
persistent inequality rates in the world (The World Bank 2022). Inequality 
in wealth, coupled with low intergenerational mobility, means that 
inequalities are passed down from generation to generation with little 
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change over time, creating a perpetual poverty cycle (The World Bank 
2022). With this situation, South Africa can be considered a resource- 
scarce country. To ameliorate this situation, we need to tap into indigenous 
knowledge to assist in creating communities of wellness and care. Therefore, 
many traditional games can be effective sources into which we can tap, 
enabling children to play, and while playing, we are instilling various skills 
that are needed for the promotion of good mental health. Hence, 
psychoeducational interventions such as traditional games to promote 
wellness in children are of the utmost importance. 


E Background 


The importance of psychoeducation to 
promote health 


Numerous problems are being experienced by children, which often impact 
their mental health. The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) (2021) 
reported that the absence of caring responses is impacting the suffering of 
children and that mental health disorders are the top causes of death, 
disease and disabilities. UNICEF (2021) further indicated that ‘an estimated 
13% of adolescents aged ten- to nineteen-years-old is estimated to live with 
a diagnosed mental disorder’. Disturbing statements, such as ‘Suicide is the 
fourth leading cause of death among fifteen- to nineteen-year-olds’ and 
‘Every year, almost 46,000 children between the ages of ten- and nineteen- 
years-old end their own lives’ - about one every eleven minutes - seem to 
become commonly accepted (UNICEF 2021). In the Menta/ State of the 
World 2021 report (Sapien Labs 2021, p. 14), a report consisting of 223,000 
responses from 34 countries in four languages, it was indicated that the 
biggest challenges with their mental well-being were reported by English- 
speaking respondents. 


The mental health quotient (MHQ) is a scale that automatically provides 
an individual with a composite mental well-being score (Sapien Labs 2022). 
The scale provides sub-scores along six dimensions of mental health, 
namely distressed, struggling, enduring, managing, succeeding and 
thriving, along with explanations and recommendations (Sapien Labs 
2022) (see Figure 4.1). 


Further indications from the Mental State of the World 2021 report 
(Sapien Labs 2021, p. 14) are that the core Anglosphere countries, with eight 
out of ten of those countries showing the lowest MHQ scores (MHQ score 
range from 46 to 63), as well as countries with large English-speaking 
populations (e.g. South Africa and India) which also have low scores. South 
Africa ranks at a low score of 46. The Mental State of the World 2021 report 
(Sapien Labs 2021, p. 8) shows that the MHQ score is divided into positive 
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Source: Adapted from Sapien Labs (2021, p. 8) by Laura Steyn, published with suitable permission from Laura Steyn. 
FIGURE 4.1: Mental health quotient score scale. 


and negative components. If we consider South Africa’s overall score of 46, 
it indicates that people perceived their mental state at a lower level, 
indicating that South Africans experience mental health challenges. To 
further highlight this score, the South African Depression Anxiety Group 
(SADAG 2021) reported on mental health issues in the South African context 
during Mental Health Day in 2021. This report carried exceptionally worrying 
figures regarding the status of mental health in South Africa, such as how 
one in three South Africans will experience some mental health concerns in 
their lifetime. From this rather bleak situation, the need arises for effective 
interventions to support the needs of all individuals, especially children. 


To further compound this situation, there is a chronic shortage of mental 
health workers in the South African context. This results in many individuals’ 
mental health needs not being met, especially those of children. Table 4.1 
illustrates the dire need for mental health workers in South Africa. 


When considering South Africa’s MHQ score and the total under- 
provisioning of qualified mental health workers, one can see that many 
individual and community mental health needs are not being met, resulting 
in well-being being severely impacted. Support and interventions for all 
South Africans are vital as the new generation of children growing up in 
these environments will most definitely have an impact on the future 
wellness of communities. Thus, any positive mental health intervention for 
children or adults alike would be welcomed and appreciated by everyone. 


To ameliorate this situation, psychoeducational interventions can assist 
individuals and communities in the promotion of wellness (Afdal et al. 
2022, p. 7). Focusing on the present and teaching individuals or groups 
how to deal with a problem to reduce stress-related incidents and prevent 
re-occurrence is the basis of any psychoeducational interventions 
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TABLE 4.1: The current ratio of psychiatric specialists to the population breakdown per province. 


Province Population Total psychologists Ratio to population 
Eastern Cape 6,676,590 2 1: 3,338,295 
Free State 2,932,441 4 1: 733,10 
KwaZulu-Natal iL Si3.375 35 1: 328,959 
Limpopo 5,926,724 11 1: 538,793 
Mpumalanga 4,743,584 3 1: 1,581,194 
Northern Cape 1,303,047 2 1: 651,523 
North West 4,122,854 41 11001557 
Western cape 7,113,776 99 1: 71,856 


Source: Adapted from StatsSA (n.d.). 


(Afdal et al. 2022, p. 7). Psychoeducational interventions are aimed at 
providing important information related to individual or group challenges, 
especially when dealing with problems and situations. However, 
psychoeducational interventions can also be applied to various age groups 
and educational levels (Afdal et al. 2022, p. 7), providing a flexible and 
dynamic tool. Furthermore, Kvamme et al. (2022, p. 37) point out that in 
various settings such as schools, community clinics and hospitals, 
psychoeducational groups for the youth can be utilised with beneficial 
results. Therefore, psychoeducational interventions can be utilised to 
support children with various mental health conditions and promote 
general wellness. 


Traditional African games 


Considering the needs of South Africa, with its varied cultures, languages 
and people, we must take into consideration the indigenous knowledge 
systems which can guide the development and focus of any 
psychoeducational intervention. This is important, especially when working 
within the context of the youth in South Africa. We therefore need to deem 
indigenous knowledge a positive asset that can be explored, developed 
and utilised. Mweli (2019, p. 95) explains that rich knowledge and skills that 
have been cherished and used by indigenous people for many years form 
part of indigenous knowledge systems. Van Wyk (2015) argues that: 
Indigenous knowledge is a process of learning and sharing social life, histories, 


identities, and economic and political practices, unique to each cultural group. 
(p. 47) 


Central to the existence of indigenous and rural communities is the concept 
of indigenous knowledge systems (Govender & Mutendera 2020, n.p.). 
Most of these indigenous knowledge systems, because of their 
multidisciplinary, holistic and systemic nature, have created, evolved and 
developed universally accepted community practices in agriculture, health 
care, food production and preparation, education and conservation 
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management (Govender & Mutendera 2020, n.p.). Furthermore, the 
development of this indigenous knowledge in the societies where it has 
developed empowers the community and the individual within the 
community to make meaning of the world, utilise the knowledge to address 
local problems and create unique solutions, all of which focus on the 
specific context (Van Wyk 2015, p. 47). 


Taking into consideration the definition of indigenous knowledge, which, 
as stated previously, addresses local problems and various challenges, it 
would be prudent to consider psychoeducational interventions, which 
include indigenous knowledge when children experience challenges with 
their mental health. 


As traditional games are a rich source of indigenous knowledge that can 
be utilised to promote mental health in children, it is seen as the perfect 
solution to addressing mental health problems in children within different 
cultures. Nugraha, Handoyo and Sulistyorini (2018, p. 226) report’s findings 
on the research of traditional games in Indonesia indicate that these 
traditional game-based learning activities have a significant effect on the 
learners’ social skills, which can be seen to increase by 19% on the pre-test 
or post-test results. From this research, we should take note that traditional 
games can be a positive intervention method to consider, based on 
psychoeducational intervention for children. Additionally, Mweli (2019, 
p. 99) indicated that traditional games can be facilitated, transferred and 
expressed in effective education and learning. Nxumalo and Mncube (2019, 
p. 109) also confirm that indigenous games can be adapted to address 
modern-day needs. To sum up, Mweli (2019, p. 101) specifies that language 
development, physical development, healthy habits and critical thinking 
skills are promoted by playing traditional games. There are various 
traditional games as South Africa has a rich in-depth knowledge system 
that is a positive asset for South Africa. This chapter will further elaborate 
on the two traditional games utilised for the chapter, as many of the games 
will maybe not be used for the promotion of mental health. However, as 
indicated by Nxumalo and Mncube (2019, p. 109), indigenous games can be 
transformed to help with modern-day needs, and for this chapter, the focus 
was on traditional games to promote mental health as we have a need for 
resources in mental health. Playing an adapting traditional game that has 
familiar roots to children will possibly assist mental health workers in 
creating safe counselling spaces where children will be able to express 
themselves freely and build on strengths to promote their mental health. 


Hence, considering that the chapter utilises traditional games as a 
positive asset, as a form of psychoeducational intervention to promote 
wellness, the traditional game can be further adapted for counsellors and 
used to address the mental health needs of children in South Africa. 
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LEGO®, Six Bricks® and play 


The Educational Hub (2019) argues that play has significant cognitive, 
physical, social and emotional benefits, and play is essential to the well- 
being of children of all ages. Play is important for children. To stress the 
importance of play, the following aspects are cited as important elements 
that are developed with play: 


1. Physical and locomotor play is connected to neural maturation and the 
improvement of motor skills (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 289). 

2. Play promotes cognitive development and constructive learning 
experiences in social relations and skills (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 289). 

3. Play helps children’s investigative spirit, to find unusual information by 
discovering the environment (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 289). 

4. Language and communication skills are enriched by playing, following 
rules and negotiating the rules of a game (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 289). 

5. The therapeutic value of play is important; Freud and Erikson show that 
play can help children master their fears and conflicts (Louw & Louw 
2022, p. 289). 


Therefore, it is clear that play is good for children and promotes learning 
and development, and in so doing, we are also impacting the mental health 
of children. Hence, Louw and Louw (2022) emphasise the importance of 
play by stating: 
[...] is a powerful medium through which children learn about the world and 
themselves. (pp. 385-386) 


Whitebread (2017, p. 168) indicated that professionals working in childcare, 
education and paediatrics should be aware of the importance of children’s 
play, in all its many forms, and how opportunities for playful experiences 
can be supported in domestic, educational and therapeutic environments. 
Whitebread (2017, p. 168) further stated that a review of the data on the 
role of play in mental health suggests that children’s natural playfulness 
may have some extremely important functions for healthy physical 
and mental development. Play therapy fully meets children’s unique 
developmental needs; it is widely used to deal with emotional and 
behavioural problems of children (Koukourikos et al. 2021, p. 294). Therefore, 
counsellors must consider playing in the counselling setting for the 
promotion of mental health. 


As indicated in Chapter 1, LEGO® and Six Bricks® can be used as active 
tools to promote play-based activities. Therefore, in conclusion, children at 
play are busy with development and learning. Within the playful environment, 
the development of holistic skills helps children promote good mental 
health. Thus, the use of traditional games - a positive asset - can be 
beneficial as a psychoeducational intervention for counsellors to assist 
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children in understanding the world and themselves, and this contributes 
to good mental health. 


E Research question 


Bearing in mind the aforementioned background for the study, the following 
research question was formulated for the chapter: How can LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® in conjunction with playing traditional African games, be utilised to 
psychoeducate children on mental health? 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to explore the researcher’s perspectives on using LEGO® 
and Six Bricks® with traditional games to promote mental health in children 
in a counselling setting. The author aims to understand and reflect on 
LEGO®, Six Bricks® and traditional games to promote mental health in 
counselling. Therefore, to explore the use of traditional games (as 
psychoeducational intervention) to create a safe space where children will 
feel safe in the sense that games are familiar to them and they will share 
emotions, and that, in turn, will assist them with better mental health. Six 
Bricks® and LEGO® are used by counsellors to adjust the game to promote 
and psychoeducate a child in some mental health aspects. The traditional 
games are utilised, as these are familiar games to children and assist in 
creating a safe space for children in a counselling setting. Hence, the 
objectives for the chapter were as follows: 


e to employ an autoethnography to guide the aim of the chapter 

e to explore what traditional games, according to the research, could 
possibly be adapted as a psychoeducational intervention for counsellors 
to promote the mental health of children. 


E The theoretical and conceptual framework 
for the chapter 


Theoretical framework 


Varpio et al. (2020, p. 990) elucidate that a theoretical framework is 
developed and incorporates the related concepts and ideas, which are 
developed from one or more theories that a researcher generates to frame 
a study. Therefore, Figure 4.2 illustrates the conceptual and theoretical 
framework generated for the chapter. 


The theoretical framework for the study consists of the overarching theory 
of the activity theory (AT) that was discussed in Chapter 1. Chu, Glad and 
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Activity theory 
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Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The illustration was created by Laura 
Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 4.2: The conceptual and theoretical framework for the chapter. 


Wever (2021, p. 3, cited in Kaptelinin & Nardi 2006) stated that the work 
carried out by psychologists Lev Vygotsky and Sergei Rubinshtein in the 1920s 
and1930s, when they sought an understanding of how the complex relationship 
between the human mind and society manifests in human activities, indicates 
the conceptual origin of the AT. Engeström (1999, cited in Chu et al. 2021, p. 4) 
indicated that ‘AT has the conceptual and methodological potential to be a 
pathbreaker in studies that helo humans gain control over their artifacts’. 
Lioutas et al. (2019, p. 3) explain that AT as a subject, having developed a level 
of motivation, uses the available tools to effectively interact with the object to 
produce any result or to transform an object into an outcome. Figure 4.3 
shows the three elements of the AT as applied in this chapter: the children as 
the subject, the tool traditional games with LEGO® and Six Bricks®, with the 
object and the promotion of mental health. 


Further, in the chapter, the researcher draws from the Collective Fingers 
theory of Mbingi and Maree (1995, cited in Molose, Goldman & Thomas 
2018, p. 197), explaining that the Collective Fingers theory incorporates the 
five values of ubuntu, namely, survival, compassion, the spirit of solidarity, 
respect and dignity. Mbingi and Maree (1995, cited in Molose et al. 2018, 
p. 197) show that the Collective Fingers theory uses the hand as a symbol. 
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Source: Author’s own work, adapted from Hasan and Kazlauskas (2014). 
FIGURE 4.3: Activity theory - promotion of mental health of children utilising traditional games with 
LEGO® and Six Bricks®. 


A hand, therefore, perfectly represents the ubuntu concept as it requires 
the cooperation of all fingers and the thumb to function optimally. The 
Collective Fingers theory implied that although there was little formal 
education for indigenous people centuries ago, the ubuntu philosophy 
provided traditional education for indigenous people, through which they 
were socialised to respect each other, be responsible for themselves and 
others, and co-exist (Ngubane & Makua 2021, n.p.). Mweli (2019, p. 95) 
argues that South Africa is a multilingual and multicultural society with a 
rich knowledge base that can be utilised to enhance learners’ academic 
achievements. 


E Conceptual framework 


A conceptual framework, according to Maree (2022, p. 81), is a 
comprehension of the theories, principles and previous research findings 
that guide the research. Varpio et al. (2020, p. 990) note that the justification 
for conducting a given study is the conceptual framework. Hence, the 
following concepts are of importance for the focus of the chapter and are 
therefore defined in this section. 


Psychoeducational interventions 


Psychoeducational interventions are interventions accompanied by 
methodical, didactic and designed knowledge transfers regarding the 
treatment of a disease or its support (Ekhtiari et al. 2017, p. 239). Through 
the integration of emotional and motivational aspects, psychoeducational 
interventions enable stakeholders to treat the obstacle or disease or 
improve the outcomes (Ekhtiari et al. 2017, p. 239). Furthermore, 
psychoeducational interventions’ basic aim is for patients (clients) and 
families to work together with mental health professionals to gain 
knowledge about various facets of the illness and its treatment for better 
overall outcomes for patients(clients) and their families (Sarkhel, Singh & 
Arora 2020, n.p.). 
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Traditional games 


Traditional sports and games (TSGs) are defined by Bronikowska and Groll 
(2015) as: 


They are not just games, they are part of culture, history, a goal, a people, a 
purpose, a structure, a philosophy, and a strategy. TSG are important because 
they help refine many skills (e.g. teamwork, cooperation, managing a challenge, 
setting, and achieving goals), build character, provide an outlet for expression, 
and allow for the improvement of performance. They allow for fun, enjoyment 
and fun and making friends. (p. 2) 


In light of this, as stated by Bronikowska and Groll (2015, p. 2), TSGs are 
good tools to use for the promotion of mental health. 


Promotion of mental health 


Singh, Kumar and Gupta (2022, p. 5) define mental health promotion as a 
broad concept that advocates for a strengths-based approach that includes 
the entire population and seeks to address the broader determinants of 
mental health. Mental health promotion’s goal is to eliminate health 
inequalities through enablement, collaboration and involvement (Singh 
et al. 2022, p. 5). Thus, the promotion of mental health aims at reducing the 
growing prevalence of mental illness and the prevention of mental health 
(Singh et al. 2022, p. 2). While the strategic application of health promotion 
and disease prevention are universally considered concepts in public 
health, the promotion of mental health promotion and prevention are often 
elusive (Singh et al. 2022, p. 2). 


Play 


The LEGO Foundation® (2017, p. 11) denotes that play can mean a variety of 
experiences and types, and these experiences can range from play which is 
more directed or structured to children given the freedom to explore and 
discover with minimal constraints in various environments. The concept of 
freedom to play infers that all the materials are available when the individual 
plays. Thus, all environments, such as a home, a garden, urban settings, 
rural settings or wherever the individual finds themselves, are conducive to 
free play. 


The culture, values, and beliefs in the home as well as in the wider 
community constantly influence play, as suggested by the LEGO Foundation® 
(2017, p. 11). Gray (2013, n.p) mentions the five characteristics of human play: 


1. ‘Play is self-directed and self-selected’. 
2. ‘Play is intrinsically motivated - means are valued more than ends’. 
3. ‘Play is guided by mental rules, but the rules leave room for creativity’. 
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4. ‘Play is imaginative’. 
5. ‘Play is performed in an alert, active, but relatively non-stressed state of 
mind’. 

Furthermore, play is a powerful medium and can also be utilised in 
counselling settings to assist with a variety of problems that impact 
children’s mental health. ‘Play therapy is widely used to treat emotional 
problems and behavioral disorders of children because it fully meets their 
unique developmental needs’ (Koukourikos et al. 2021, p. 294). 


E Method 
Research methodology 


Qualitative research is engrossed in how people organise themselves and 
their environments and how residents of these environments make sense 
of their settings through symbols, rituals, social structures, social roles, et 
cetera (Nieuwenhuis 2019a, p. 59). Lately, visual data have been added as 
a data source because people attach various meanings to visual data 
(Nieuwenhuis 2019a, p. 59). Consequently, the chapter has used a 
qualitative research design, focusing on the natural environment where 
interaction takes place, in other words, where social life is considered in 
terms of processes rather than statistical terms (Nieuwenhuis 2019a, 
p. 59). Busetto, Wick and Gumbinger (2020, p. 7) mention that a varying 
interactive process between data collection and analysis, revision and 
improvement of the approach takes place where necessary and is indicative 
of good qualitative research. In this chapter, this process was followed as 
the perceptions, perspectives and feelings of the author of this chapter 
were reflected, contemplated and reported, with much re-reflection 
occurring, making it a dynamic and interactive personal rendition of the 
reporting. The author focused on the development of psychoeducational 
interventions for children to promote mental health; therefore, the chapter 
used a qualitative design. 


Philosophical orientation 


In the chapter, constructivism-interpretivism was used to examine the 
psychoeducational intervention of traditional games to promote mental 
health. Interpretivism is sometimes denoted as constructivism because 
it highlights the ability of the individual to construct meaning 
(Nieuwenhuis 2019a, p. 66). Subsequently, Nieuwenhuis (2019b, p. 67) 
indicates that interpretivism’s focus is on understanding and elucidation 
and not on the description. Pham (2018, p. 3) cites that, rather than a 
truth that can be controlled by a process of measurement, interpretivism 
implements a relativistic ontology in which a single phenomenon can 
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have numerous interpretations. Constructivism-interpretivism aims to 
understand the phenomena by exploring the meanings that individuals 
assign to them (Nieuwenhuis 2019b, p. 67). Thus, it can be concluded that 
this orientation provides the author of the chapter an opportunity to 
evaluate and report on perspectives regarding this specific phenomenon, 
namely, the psychoeducational interventions using traditional games 
facilitated by LEGO® and Six Bricks® to promote mental health. 


Autoethnography 


Narrative research, autobiography, ethnography and art-based research are 
among the various qualitative traditions on which autoethnography draws as 
a unique qualitative methodology (Cooper & Lilyea 2022, p. 197). In traditional 
research, where the researcher’s voice is usually not openly included as part of 
the research, autoethnography fills a gap (Cooper & Lilyea 2022, p. 198). 
Adams, Ellis and Jones (2017) explain that autoethnography: 


[L...] is a research method that uses personal experience ‘auto’ to describe and 
interpret ‘graphy’ cultural texts, experiences, beliefs, and practices ‘ethno’. (p. 1) 


Consider that the basic unit of analysis is you, the writer and the researcher, 
as the autoethnography develops (Cooper & Lilyea 2022, p. 198). 


O Autoethnography: Data collection and data analysis 


Cooper and Lilyea (2022, p. 200) indicate that journal entries, historical 
artifacts, documents, field notes and interviews can be used as data 
collection forms. The author employed a journal entry, photographs, 
artwork and written work into her experiences of traditional games as 
psychoeducational interventions to promote mental health. Data analysis 
in autoethnography can make use of various qualitative traditions, such as 
general descriptive qualitative research, ethnographic research, narrative 
inquiry and arts-based qualitative research (Cooper & Lilyea 2022, p. 200). 
Cooper and Lilyea (2022, p. 201) argue that autoethnographic data analysis 
can utilise ‘basic’ qualitative research analysis, which has several 
characteristics that are appropriate and beneficial, for example, descriptive 
focus, the exploration of human experience and the recognition of 
subjective meaning-making. The data collected were therefore analysed 
using descriptive codes and themes which were reflectively personalised. 


O Autoethnography: Quality control 


Multiple sources of data collection or triangulation are a mechanism of 
quality control in research design. For example, a photograph dated 
during that period depicting the experience verifies outside one’s 
memory, with a journal entry in which one reflects on an experience 
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(Cooper & Lilyea 2022, p. 203). Therefore, the author made use of 
photographs with journal entries to ensure quality control of the chapter. 


O Autoethnography: Ethics 


Autoethnography presents unique ethical issues to consider (Cooper & 
Lilyea 2022, p. 204). Should you need to get permission from people 
identified in the story, which is the responsibility of the researcher and an 
important ethical consideration (Cooper & Lilyea 2022, p. 204). Maree (2020, 
p. 47) points out that an important ethical aspect is to act in the best interests 
of the participants. If the author was a participant with other individuals, 
permission would be needed, but as the author is reflecting on the use of 
traditional games as a psychoeducational intervention for the promotion of 
mental health, the author undertook not to mention any identifying details in 
the process when the data were collected and analysed. 


E Utilising autoethnography for the 
psychoeducational intervention of 
traditional games with LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® to promote mental health 

The author analysed the journal entries and this resulted in three main 

categories, which were recognised and identified out of these sub-themes. 


Figure 4.4 presents an overview of the three broad themes and sub-themes 
that were generated from the data. 


‘Name, vanne, Promotion of 
diere en dorpe’ mental health 


Crisis 


Deficient resources ‘Diketo’ 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The graphic was created by Laura Steyn, 
published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 4.4: An overview of the three broad themes and sub-themes that were generated from the data 
collected. 
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Theme 1: Need for mental health - crisis and 
deficient resources 


In the author’s experience as an educational psychologist working in 
diverse communities, the necessity for efficient support for mental health 
for individuals as well as for the broad South African communities seemed 
to be lacking. 


Support for mental health is needed; there are many emergencies and 
tragedies in a country with diverse challenges such as poverty, violence, 
gender-based violence, substance abuse, and various other contributing 
factors. Support for mental health is important and urgent. 


Reflecting on the immense need to support children with regards to 
mental health, as well as contemplating the shocking statistics of - ‘about 
one every eleven minutes’ - children are ending their own lives in the 
background of the chapter. Figure 4.5 was created by the author to depict 
the crisis that many children are facing daily. 


In discussions with colleagues, we always come to the conclusion that 
the need for mental health support for children, individuals, families, and 
communities is impacted, and good mental health support is required. 


Children are experiencing a variety of mental health challenges - | see 
that in practice as well as in my direct community. Families are stressed and 
affected by numerous challenges. During the COVID-19 pandemic, people 
were anxious and | received numerous calls from parents who were 
concerned about their children. It is a crisis: individuals require mental 
health support. 


The lack of resources is also problematic - the great need for mental 
health is there, but resources are limited (Figure 4.6). 


As an educational psychologist, | know the need is there for mental 
health support in schools and in community settings, but | also know the 
lack of resources and the lack of human resources. | have worked for the 
Department of Basic Education (DBE) and understand how few educational 
psychologists and counsellors are available on district levels. We also need 
counsellors working in diverse communities to support people, groups and 
families on a primary level and focus on positive wellness, as well as 
psychoeducation on various topics that are needed in communities as a 
preventative measure. 


| further cannot understand why regulating bodies, higher institutions 
and government do not address the need for more mental health workers. | 
also fail to understand why educational psychologists are not being utilised 
to the fullest, as many mental health workers are needed in communities. 


TE 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe of an artwork created by Wanda van der Merwe, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.5: A visual depiction of the crisis of children ending their own lives, ‘one every eleven minutes’. 


Most hospitals do not have an educational psychologist on their staff, which 
can be a valuable resource on community levels. 


The following poem came to mind while reflecting that the children of 
South Africa are in crisis and that we are not responding to those needs. | 
came across this little poem that my mother kept for years, of which the 
original author is unknown (Figure 4.7). 


Theme 2: Traditional games 


As the autoethnography approach was used for the chapter, the researcher 
used her experiences and reflections, connecting the two games she knew 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.6: Witrand Hospital in the North West province of South Africa is one of the two mental health 
specialised hospitals in this province. 


and reflected on how the two games could possibly be adapted to promote 
mental health as the aims of the chapter indicated (see Figure 4.4). As the 
traditional games are a valuable resource, they could possibly be used to 
assist with the mental health crisis in South Africa. The use of traditional 
games as indigenous knowledge and a positive resource in South Africa 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact time and date unknown, published with permission from Wanda 
van der Merwe. The identity of the original author of the poem is unknown. 


FIGURE 4.7: A poem: ‘The mind of a child’. 


can be utilised as a psychoeducational intervention to promote mental 
health in children and communities. 


Reflecting on traditional games, two games came to mind. One of 
myfavourite games that | played as a child was ‘Name, vanne, diere en 
dorpe’ [‘Names, surnames, animals and towns’]. To play, you need paper 
and a pencil. One child identifies a letter of the alphabet, and everybody 
must write a name, surname, animal and town starting with that specific 
letter. For example, if ‘v’ was selected, | would think and write down for 
each category something starting with ‘v’, such as Vanessa (name), Van der 
Merwe (surname), vulture (animal) and Vereeniging (town). The winner 
was the person who got the most categories, and the overall winner was 
the person with the highest tally as the alohabet was worked through from 
a to z. This game kept us busy on many rainy days. 


Another traditional game | learned as an intern educational 
psychologist working in township schools, where young girls taught me 
to play ‘Diketo’. | became aware of the richness of our South African 
knowledge. ‘Diketo’ is a game that needs a circle, stones and good hand- 
eye coordination. You need a circle made of chalk on cement or a circle 
drawn in sand with stones. The idea is to throw a stone in the air, pick up 
stones with the same hand, catch the stone, then throw the stone again 
and place the stone/s into the circle and catch the thrown stone again. 
It is a game that | could not master, but | was in awe of the skills of the 
children playing this game. 
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Theme 3: Adaptable for LEGO® and Six Bricks® for 
the promotion of mental health 


Considering that psychoeducational interventions can assist individuals or 
groups to understand, cope, support ideas and promote awareness and 
comprehension, these games were adapted to accommodate the LEGO® 
and Six Bricks? initiatives, bringing African traditions closer and integrating 
these traditions with modern play tools. Six Bricks® was rolled out nationally 
in ajoint initiative by the DBE, UNICEF South Africa, the LEGO Foundation® 
and Care for Education (Matangira 2022). This initiative was done to 
facilitate the implementation of the concept of play-based learning in 
Grades R to 3 using manipulatives (Matangira 2022). As the actions of play 
have been recognised as a central method children learn, it was innovative 
to adapt this national rollout and make it a traditional learning experience 
witha truly South African ‘flavour’. Thus, adapting this initiative to traditional 
African games was a logical step forward to include all participants playfully 
by connecting future generations to their roots. Therefore, traditional 
African games have become a playful way in which mental health is 
promoted by encouraging everyone to participate, relax and enjoy. 


E Adaptation of the traditional game ‘Name, 
vanne, diere en dorpe’ with LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® 


General instructions 


As indicated in the previous reflection on the theme of traditional games, 
‘Name, vanne, diere en dorpe’ [‘Names, surnames, animals and towns’] is a 
game where you use the alphabet to recall a name, surname, animal and 
town from a selected alphabet letter. Taking inspiration from this game, a 
game was adapted to focus on clients or children who must associate 
strengths and aspects of themselves when a letter associated with their 
name is selected. This game can be used in a group setting, and to start the 
game, clients come forward if the letter of the alohabet is selected out of a 
hat; for example, drawing a ‘T’, Tom will come forward. Then, with, his eyes 
closed, he will select one of the six bricks (from Six Bricks®). According to 
the colour he chooses, he must provide an answer about himself (see the 
connection of colour to question). If this is done on an individual basis with 
clients, the client will just select a LEGO® brick and answer the question 
connected to the Six Bricks® colour - for example, the yellow brick of the 
Six Bricks® set represents ‘Who am |?’. Utilising the simple format of the Six 
Bricks® initiative can assist children in finding their strengths as well as 
understanding themselves and building on their self-concept. Individuals 
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who understand themselves can make better and healthier choices in life. 
Identifying strengths can lead individuals to utilise them regularly when 
making decisions and choices. Understanding yourself can lead to doing 
more self-care activities and can help with lessening stress and anxieties in 
life. This game promotes good mental health and aids the child in finding 
strengths within themselves. The game was renamed, ‘Vind jouse/f deur 
name, vanne, diere en dorpe’ [‘Find yourself through names, surnames, 
animals and towns’] (Figure 4.8). 


The elements of ‘Vind jouself deur name, vanne, 
diere en dorpe’ [‘Find yourself through names, 
surnames, animals and towns’] 


The six elements are (see Figure 4.8): 


e Yellow: Who am I? 

e Green: How do you feel? 

e Red: What animal do you choose to present yourself? 

e Orange: How are you coping? 

e Dark blue: Open question, where any question could be asked by the 
counsellor 

e Light blue: Skip/Pass - the client does not have to answer a question. 


The yellow brick of the Six Bricks® set represents ‘Who am |?’, as indicated 
in Figure 4.9. If this brick is selected, the client must explain to the group or 
the therapist who they are, providing their name, surname and general 
information (hobbies, favourite programme, favourite cold drink, favourite 
colour and favourite chocolate) about themselves or the group. 


The red brick of the Six Bricks® set, as shown in Figure 4.10, opens more 
personal information with questions, namely, ‘What animal do you choose 
to represent yourself?’ and ‘Why did you choose this animal?’. With this 
question, the respondents can also discuss the strengths and weaknesses 
of the animal and any other feature that they like or admire in the animal. 


The green brick presents a more emotional side to the game, as illustrated 
in Figure 4.11. With these questions, feelings and emotions are explored and 
discussed, asking the participant the general question, ‘How do you feel?’. 
Thereafter, questions regarding other emotions and feelings can be 
explored. ‘When does the green brick feel angry, loved, scared, overwhelmed, 
happy, sad, tired, embarrassed?’ and other questions on feelings and 
emotions can be explored. 


Figure 4.12 shows that the orange element presents environments where 
the child or participant functions, namely home, school, community or with 
friends. Therefore, questions that indicate any environmental matter can 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.8: The six colour elements of the Six Bricks’, adapted to suit the game, ‘Vind jouself deur name, 
vanne, diere en dorpe’. 


be posed to the respondent here. ‘How are you coping?’, ‘How is homework?’, 
‘How is Mathematics?’, ‘What is important to you?’, ‘How is school?’, ‘How 
are your friends’ and ‘How is home?’ 


Figure 4.13 illustrates the dark blue and light blue bricks as ‘wild bricks’. 
The dark blue brick of the Six Bricks® set enables the participant to ask 
anyone a direct question. The light blue brick enables the participant to 
skip any of the questions that anyone may ask. 


E Procedure for ‘Vind jouself deur name, vanne, 
diere en dorpe’ 


The game can be utilised in a group setting or one-on-one with a counsellor. 
The counsellor will call out a letter of the alphabet, for example, ‘p’. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.9: The yellow element for the adapted game ‘Vind jouself deur name, vanne, diere en dorpe’. 


Then everybody with a name starting with a ‘p’ must take part in the 
following section of the game. Each member of the group, or the individual, 
has a set of Six Bricks®. The selected person must select one of the Six 
Bricks® to start, keeping their eyes closed. For example, if the ‘p’ was 
selected, ‘Peter’ must come forward and select a brick, with his eyes closed. 
If, for example, the selected brick is red, then he must choose which animal 
he is going to be and then elaborate on that animal. The process continues 
until all individuals share the information relevant to the Six Bricks® and the 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.10: The red element for the adapted game ‘Vind jouse/f deur name, vanne, diere en dorpe’. 


meaning of each of the Six Bricks®. The closure reflection is where individuals 
share what important aspect they will take away from the game. 


Adaptation of the traditional ‘Diketo catch 
yourself’ game with LEGO® and Six Bricks® 


This game is traditionally played with stones in the sand, as reflected in the 
theme of traditional games. To adapt this game to LEGO®, smaller bricks 
were used. Even though they are like the Six Bricks® (2x4 bigger bricks), 
they are just a smaller version of them. Thus, the colours and studs are the 
same, with only the size differing. In the autoethnography reflection, the 
researcher reflected on two games, and as the aims of this chapter 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.11: The green element for the adapted game, ‘Vind jouse/f deur name, vanne, diere en dorpe’. 


indicated, the possibility of adapting the games as a psychoeducational 
intervention to promote mental health was stated. Consequently, the 
traditional game of ‘Diketo’ was adjusted with LEGO® in mind, as the 
researcher wanted to address the needs of modern society as indicated by 
Nxumalo and Mncube (2019, p. 109), that indigenous games can be adapted 
to address modern-day needs. LEGO® was used as a colourful play medium 
in a counselling setting to use the familiar game to build on the self- 
awareness of clients and assist with children’s mental health. The game will 
focus on individual strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats and 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.12: The orange element for the adapted game, ‘Vind jouse/f deur name, vanne, diere en dorpe’. 


by understanding that individuals can make the right choices for themselves. 
It supports the increase of self-awareness, and self-awareness helps 
individuals to understand their emotional state and can assist to enhance 
mental health. 


The original game is usually played by two players, with pebbles, and it 
isa game that requires hand-eye coordination. A circle is drawn in the sand 
and filled with stones. One player throws a stone into the air and then grabs 
as many stones in the circle as possible before they catch the thrown stone 
with the same hand. The player with the most pebbles in the end wins 
(Western Cape Government 2022). 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.13: The two blue bricks are considered ‘wild bricks’ and are included in the adapted game, 
‘Vind jouself deur name, vanne, diere en dorpe’. 


E ‘Diketo catch yourself’ game 
General information 


The circle is presented by the four elements representing the strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and threats. Participants still throw the LEGO® 
brick into the air and try to grab the other LEGO® bricks. The bricks grabbed 
can be placed into the circle under one of the four elements. Figure 4.14 
demonstrates the four elements of strengths, weaknesses, opportunities 
and threats in the circle. 


Procedure for the ‘Diketo catch yourself’ game 


Firstly, the players must identify some challenges they have or are 
presently experiencing in their lives. This game is played with the idea of 
solving the situation at hand and evaluating the consequences. 
Thereafter, one LEGO® brick must be thrown in the air, and before 
catching it with the same hand, the participant must try to grab as many 
LEGO® bricks as possible. The grabbed LEGO® bricks can be placed on 
the strengths, weaknesses, threats or opportunities that are provided on 
the circle. Each of the coloured LEGO® bricks must be associated with 
either a strength, weakness, opportunity or threat. After the general 
allocation of LEGO® bricks to these four areas, the coloured LEGO® 
bricks need to be discussed. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.14: The four elements of strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats of the new traditional 
game, ‘Diketo catch yourself’, adapted with LEGO®. 


Questions that relate to the allocation of the LEGO® bricks can be 
phrased as ‘Why have you allocated a red brick as a threat to your 
schoolwork, what is that threat?’ and ‘Il see that you put the green brick in 
the strengths section, what are your strengths?’. Discussion and 
exploration of the four elements will be done by the participant and 
counsellor, and overall, how to prevent or ameliorate the situation 
identified, utilising and exploring strengths and opportunities identified 
during the game. Figure 4.15 shows the playing of the ‘Diketo catch 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.15: Playing the game: ‘Diketo catch yourself’. 


yourself’ game. Whereas Figure 4.16 illustrates the participant placing the 
LEGO® bricks under a category. 


E Autoethnographic reflection 


The research design that was deemed suitable for this study was the 
autoethnography method. The author, participant and researcher reflected 
in a journal on mental health in their specific sohere and community, with a 
deep understanding of the need and crisis within South African communities. 
These reflections were also confirmed by the rationale of this chapter, 
indicating that the mental health situation of children in the world and 
South Africa is in crisis. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 4.16: Placing the LEGO” bricks under a category. 


By considering the familiarity of traditional games, it was thought that 
this playful pastime of children could be a rich source of indigenous 
knowledge and assistance to counsellors, benefiting the mental health of 
children from an early age in a culture-friendly manner, as was also 
indicated in the rationale of the chapter. Consequently, the research 
question postulated was: How can LEGO® and Six Bricks® in conjunction 
with playing traditional African games, be utilised to psychoeducate 
children on mental health? 
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Further reflection also indicated that the promotion of mental health can 
be done by counsellors using traditional games and encompassing LEGO® 
and Six Bricks® in actively involving children within a familiar game in 
understanding themselves, their strengths and areas wherein they can 
improve. Thus, by playing both these new traditional games in a counselling 
setting, children can become more self-aware and confident when making 
choices in their lives, resulting in better mental health. 


E Conclusion 


The purpose of this autoethnography chapter was to explore the 
psychoeducational intervention of traditional games with LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® to promote mental health. An attempt was made to gain a better 
understanding of the promotion of mental health by counsellors using 
traditional games with children, based on traditional games. The use of 
traditional games together with LEGO® and Six Bricks® showed that by 
adapting traditionally familiar games, a positive and beneficial effect on 
the mental health needs of South African children can be achieved. These 
findings can further serve to benefit the South African context by using 
traditional games together with LEGO® and Six Bricks®. Psychoeducational 
interventions can be initiated to assist everyone in a playful and fun way. 
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E Abstract 


In the South African context, there is a need for the youth to become positive 
about their future again. To attain this, we need to gain an insight and 
understanding of the South African adolescent’s world from a broader 
worldview. Instead of quantifying their experiences to direct them into the 
future, we must rather hear their stories and support their uniqueness, 
dreams and fears. The notion is thus to guide the adolescent to construct a 
brighter future for themselves through a narrative dialogue. This chapter 
aimed to explore ways in which career practitioners can utilise LEGO® to 
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enhance career counselling among adolescents with diverse needs to 
promote a better personal perspective for the adolescent regarding their 
future in the present South African environment. Suggested recommendations 
and guidelines for South African career practitioners were offered by 
employing the activity theory framework. The outcome was enhanced 
narrative career counselling and mental wellness promotion for adolescents 
with diverse needs. 


E Introduction 


Nowadays, ‘work’ forms such an immense part of our day that we need to 
ask ourselves which of these viewpoints we want to live by: ‘Working 9 to 5, 
what a way to make a living. Barely getting by, it’s all taking and no giving’ 
(Dolly Parton) OR ‘if you do what you love, you’ll never work another day 
in your life’ (Anthony n.d.). | presume we will all agree that the latter would 
be best, but how do we get there? As mentioned in Chapter 1, LEGO? is still 
growing and thriving, and the possibilities are endless. Accordingly, this 
chapter illuminates how practitioners working in the career counselling 
field can engage with adolescents in such a way that they hopefully have a 
career one day that they love - by utilising these colourful bricks. 


In post-modern society, the world of work is depicted differently than 
years ago. At first, globalisation was one of the biggest impacts on the 
world of work. According to Savickas (2019, p. 3), job stability and security 
do not necessarily exist in the workplace any longer because organisations 
are more fluid. Terminologies such as boundaryless careers (not working 
lifelong for one employer), de-jobbing (project work) and the protean 
career (flexible, versatile and adaptive) can create insecurity for current 
employers and job seekers (Savickas 2019, p. 6). Currently, two vast world 
events - coronavirus disease 2019 (COVID-19) and the ongoing war between 
Ukraine and Russia - could lead to de-globalisation (Keller & Marold 2022). 


Along with this ever-changing world of work, there is a tremendous need 
for youth all over the world to be positive yet again about their future. 
According to the World Health Organization (WHO) (2021), one in seven 
ten- to nineteen-year-olds experiences mental health disorders, and suicide 
is the fourth leading cause of death among the fifteen- to nineteen-year-old 
age group. In South Africa, we have 10 million people in the 15-24-year- 
old age group, and from this group, 7.7 million are inactive in the labour 
market. The main reasons for this are discouragement and loss of hope to 
get a job with their existing skills. Moreover, the unemployment rate for 
people aged 15-24-years-old for the first quarter of 2022 has mounted to 
an alarming 63.9%. Unemployment for the age group 25-34-years-old is 
42.1%, and the current work-age population unemployment figures have 
climbed to 34.5% (StatsSA 2022). 
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E Problem statement 


Consequently, the current work environment necessitates a more 
constructive approach to prepare youth for the fluid work market. McMahon 
and Watson (2020, p. 3) assert that a need arises for a revised career 
counselling approach that focuses more on context rather than just the 
individual. There has been a definite shift from the trait-and-factor model, 
where the individual must fit themselves into a certain career’s specifics, 
towards a more personal model (Morgan 2010, p. 501). Therefore, a 
constructivist approach rather than a positivist approach should be 
employed (McMahon & Watson 2020, p. 3). Psychometric testing is not 
seen as unnecessary or obsolete because a practitioner can combine 
‘traditional’ assessments with qualitative instruments to truly apprehend a 
person's life story (Maree 2018, p. 163). According to Argyropoulou and 
Kaliris (2018, p. 497), we should keep in mind that the focus of career 
counselling shifted from simply choosing a career to assisting a person 
with the management of their career path by defining who they are as a 
person. Furthermore, Maree and Maree (2021, p. 1) suggest that we should 
engage earlier with adolescents regarding career choices and not wait until 
they are in secondary school. Hence, if young learners are presented with 
much-needed career counselling, they could be empowered. This early 
engagement may inspire them to be actively involved in their schooling 
and ultimately make decisions about their career path at a later stage 
(Maree & Maree 2021, p. 1). Moreover, some learners do not obtain much 
value from traditional career counselling because they do not fit ‘into the 
box’. These learners usually think differently and do not perform well on 
standardised testing, because of their ‘uniqueness’, as these learners can 
be seen as neurodivergent. 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aimed to explore ways in which career practitioners can utilise 
LEGO® to enhance narrative career counselling among adolescents with 
diverse needs. It was thought that this would be effective to ultimately 
promote a better personal perspective for the adolescent regarding their 
future in the present South African environment. This enhanced personal 
perspective could then lead to improved wellness. 


E Research questions 


The following research question emerged: How can South African career 
practitioners utilise LEGO® to enhance narrative career counselling for 
adolescents with diverse needs? The following secondary questions were 
derived: 
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e How can the LEGO® tool be used to enhance narrative career counselling 
for adolescents with diverse needs? 

e Howwillthisapproachimprove and promote wellness among adolescents 
with diverse career counselling needs? 


E Research design 


As mentioned in Chapter 1, the chapters of this book have been written 
by incorporating an autoethnographic research method. The research 
design deemed suitable for this chapter was the auto-phenomenography 
method, which is one of the auto-methodology types. The auto- 
phenomenography method was designed by Gruppetta in 2004, and 
the main difference between it and autoethnography is that this method 
focuses on the investigation of a phenomenon whereas autoethnography 
investigates social and cultural life (Shu 2022, p. 3). According to Bunde- 
Birouste, Byrne and Kemp (2019, p. 512), auto-methodologies has three 
components and an auto-phenomenography study comprises: ‘Auto-’, 
which is the self; ‘graphy’, which is the research process; and ‘phenomeno’, 
which is the phenomenon that is researched. In this instance, ‘auto’ is 
the reflection of the author, ‘graphy’ is driven by the activity theory (AT) 
(see theoretical framework) and ‘phenomeno’ comprises a few concepts, 
namely narrative career counselling, LEGO® and the promotion of 
wellness. 


Six steps drive an autoethnographic study (O’Hara 2018, p. 15), and 
the first three are also applicable to this auto-phenomenography study. 
Firstly, the author must describe the relevance of the study, as that is 
one of the key differences between writing an autobiography and 
conducting an autoethnographic study. The relevance of this chapter 
was described under the rationale of the chapter and was mainly formed 
from the author’s own experience as a career practitioner and 
observations shaped by working and supervising her Honours 
Educational Psychology students in the practice field. In the next step, 
the researcher needs to ensure that ethical standards such as beneficence 
and maleficence guide the study. In this chapter, there were no overt 
risks as no participants were involved. Subsequently, the author 
discussed which theories informed the study (O’Hara 2018, p. 16). For 
this chapter, the AT was the overarching theoretical lens. The last three 
steps, such as data collection, analysis and report writing do not apply 
to this chapter, as this chapter focuses mainly on the reflections of the 
author regarding future possibilities with LEGO® in the South African 
career counselling context, and this chapter is thus non-empirical. From 
this point, the author conducted a critical review by incorporating the 
AT as the overarching theoretical framework. 
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E Conceptual framework 


According to Niewenhuis (2022, p. 81), a conceptual framework can be 
seen as the ‘adhesive’ of a research study. It assists a researcher in having 
a sound understanding of prior research and relevant theories, providing a 
base from which to form one’s understanding of the aspect under study. 
The following concepts will be discussed in this framework: LEGO®, narrative 
career counselling, mental wellness and adolescents. 


LEGO* 


‘Leg godt’, is the Danish word for ‘play well’, it is also where the abbreviation 
of LEGO® is derived from (LEGO* 2022). According to the Cambridge 
dictionary (n.d.) LEGO’ is ‘a brand name for a toy for children consisting of 
small plastic bricks and other pieces that can be joined together to make 
models of many different objects’. (LEGO’ n.d.a, n.p.) 


Narrative career counselling 


Narrative career counselling is an umbrella term for telling your story, either 
in written, verbal or visual representation format (Maree 2019, p. 186). It is, 
furthermore, a technique where the career practitioner facilitates the 
storytelling process. The client narrates their life story, and the practitioner 
supports the client in envisioning their future, setting goals and coming up 
with a definitive action plan (Savickas 2019, p. 37). Important to note with 
this approach is that the client is the expert in their own lives and that the 
counsellor should emphasise this. Clients thus listen to their voices as the 
practitioner reads back their life stories and themes to them. This is 
empowering for the client because they can make their own choices and 
act upon them within a safe space (Maree 2019, p. 190). 


Wellness 


The Global Wellness Institute (n.d.) defines wellness as ‘the active pursuit 
of activities, choices, and lifestyles that lead to a state of holistic health’. 
Most wellness models comprise six dimensions: physical, mental, spiritual, 
emotional, social and environmental. This chapter will focus on mental 
wellness. Mental wellness focuses on the internal process and conscious 
action to obtain resilience, growth and flourishing. It has four components, 
namely mental (thinking, processing information, understanding and usage 
of information), emotional (feeling, managing and expressing emotions), 
social (connecting with others and relationships) and psychological (what 
a person does with external inputs by making decisions and acting upon 
them) (McGroarty 2021). 
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Adolescents 


The timeframe when a person is seen as an adolescent varies in research. 
Some believe that it should be demarcated in early, middle and late 
adolescence, while others are of the opinion that adolescents should rather 
be defined according to their physical and psychological growth and socio- 
cultural norms (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 436). In South Africa, an adolescent 
is seen as a person between the ages of twelve- and eighteen-years-old. 
Adolescents are not only developing physically and psychologically, but 
they also enter a period in their lives in which they have to decide about 
their future. Supriatna (2020, p. 232) divides this period into two timeframes 
regarding future planning. Firstly, ages fifteen- to eighteen-years-old must 
decide whether they will stay in school or rather start to work. During 
this time, they struggle with finding their self-identity and making 
these important life choices simultaneously. Secondly, the age group 
15-24-years-old - this is the exploration phase of different career options 
and ultimately entering the world of work. This chapter focuses on 
adolescents with diverse needs. 


Adolescents with diverse career needs 


According to Foxcroft and Grieve (2018, p. 314), there are various contexts 
in which a person functions synchronously that could influence assessment 
results. For instance, a person’s biological context (age-related changes 
and physical impairments), the intrapsychic context of a person (transient 
conditions and psychopathology) and lastly, a person’s social context 
(schooling, language, culture, environmental factors and ‘test-maturity’), 
all have a bearing on the assessment results. Along with these influences, 
individuals with diverse career counselling needs, such as neurodivergent 
adolescents, will be highlighted. 


Neurodivergent individuals 


According to Gregory and Courtney (2022), neurodivergence is a social 
theory that was developed by sociologist Judy Singer, a self-advocate 
with autism, in 1990. The concept of neurodiversity assists in the 
understanding of the working of the brain; thus, it highlights the fact that 
the brains of individuals with certain neurodevelopmental disorders work 
differently. 


A person with autism spectrum disorder (ASD) who is on the spectrum 
is characterised in the DSM-5 (2013) as: 


[..] persistent deficits in social communication and social interaction 
across multiple contexts, including deficits in social reciprocity. non-verbal 
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communicative behaviours used for social interaction, and skills in developing, 
maintaining, and understanding relationships. (p. 31) 


Attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) is defined in the DSM-5 
(2013) as: 
[..] impairing levels of inattention, disorganization, and/or hyperactivity- 
impulsivity. Inattention and disorganisation entail the inability to stay on task, 


seeming not to listen, and losing materials, at levels that are inconsistent with 
age or developmental level. (p. 32) 


Specific learning disorders are also categorised under neurodivergent 
disorders. In this chapter, the focus will be on dyslexia and dysgraphia. 
Dyslexia is a language-based disorder that affects reading, spelling, writing 
and Mathematics, and dysgraphia is usually present when a person has 
trouble with fine motor coordination, leading to handwriting difficulties 
(Preston & Van der Merwe 2021, p. 30). Therefore, these learning disorders can 
all be considered as neurodiverse afflictions, in which the brain works 
differently - not wrongly or just atypically, but uniquely and in an exceptional 
manner. These unique differences should be embraced rather than seen as 
challenging (Gregory & Courtney 2022). Neurodeveloomental disorders 
usually commence before a child enters primary school. It is a disorder that 
is categorised by deficits that influence their functioning on a personal, 
social, academic or professional level. There are also cases of co-morbidities: 
a child can thus have more than one or a combination of these disorders 
(DSM-5 2013, p. 31). 


E Theoretical framework 


As discussed in Chapter 1, this book is conceptualised from an 
overarching theory that is the AT. Therefore, in this chapter, the author 
followed suit, and the theoretical framework (see Figure 5.1) for this 
chapter entails a subject (effectuator or researcher), an object (deed) 
and the outcome. 


In this context, the researcher was the author, who conducted the first 
three steps of an auto-phenomenography research method and thereafter 
conducted a critical review. The deed was portrayed with a ‘suitcase’ 
analogy. The ‘suitcase packed with LEGO® bricks’ is thus the researcher’s 
interpretation of how an adolescent with diverse needs can be assisted in 
constructing their career path successfully (see Figure 5.1). Lastly, the 
outcome was envisaged as an enhanced approach to career counselling 
that can ultimately promote wellness for adolescents with diverse needs. 
In the section ‘Unpacking the “suitcase”: Discussion and reflection’, 
adolescents with diverse needs will be discussed. Thereafter, a short 
overview is provided to discuss the aspects needed to assist the adolescent 
with diverse needs on their career path. 
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Activity theory 


The deed, discussion, reflection and critical review 


21st-century skills 


Positive psychology 
character strengths 


Narrative career 
counselling 


The adolescent’s suitcase to 
construct their career path 


The doer/ 


The researcher Outcome 


Enhanced narrative 
career counselling 
and mental health 
promotion 


Adolescents with diverse needs 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The illustration was created by Laura 
Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 5.1: Author’s application of the activity theory. 


E Unpacking the ‘suitcase’: Discussion and 
reflection 


The ‘bricks’ (aspects) that were packed in the ‘suitcase’ (see Figure 5.1) for 
an adolescent with diverse counselling needs will now be unpacked 
successively: 21st-century skills; positive psychology, character strengths 
and wellness; narrative career counselling; and LEGO® as a narrative career 
counselling tool. 
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E 21st-century skills 


The beginning of the chapter portrayed how different the world of work is 
today as opposed to the state of things many years ago. Van Laar et al. 
(2020, pp. 2-3) list the core 21st-century skills which a person needs to 
continually develop and improve to be successful in today’s labour market 
as follows: technical, information, communication, collaboration, critical 
thinking, creativity, problem-solving and later digital skills were added. 
Melnichuk (2022), of Forbes, further adds that there are five soft skills that 
employees need to grow as a professional and ultimately secure a good 
career. These skills are flexibility, making decisions and taking responsibility 
for them, teamwork, empathy and critical thinking. Learning these skills has 
been important to prospective job seekers for some time, but it is now 
even more so as we have entered an era where very little is guaranteed. 
‘Today, the only consistency from year to year is change’ (Stauffer 2022). 
Argyropoulou and Kaliris (2018, p. 484) state that a person further needs 
meta-skills in today’s world of work because it is crucial for decision- 
making, career exploration and life planning. These skills are high-level, and 
if a person possesses them, it will help them to use and advance their other 
skills. Neale (2022), of Forbes, describes emotional intelligence (El) as one 
of the most crucial skills for personal and professional success. When a 
person has El, they can easily identify, understand and manage their own 
emotions, and because they understand their own emotions, they are 
naturally inclined to understand the emotions of others. This leads to 
improved relationships in the workplace and becoming a team player. 


Miglianico et al. (2020, p. 760) state that today’s organisations need 
employees who can function in the uncertain work environment in which we 
are finding ourselves. They are asking the following question: Could strengths 
be a key to this puzzle? To answer this question, character strengths and 
mental wellness, cited in positive psychology, will thus be considered. 


E Positive psychology, character strengths 
and mental wellness 


According to Seligman, positive psychology can assist people to flourish 
and live a content and healthy life (Cherry 2021). Positive psychology 
emphasises the importance of character strengths and virtues, mindfulness, 
resilience, happiness, optimism and well-being, (Cherry 2021). One of the 
key contributions positive psychology has made is that the approach 
supports and encourages an individual to reflect on, consider and identify 
their core strengths and utilise them, leading to individual flourishing 
(Mead 2020). Peterson Strength-based positive interventions can be 
used to enhance positive mental health (Bates-Krakoff et al. 2022). 
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TABLE 5.1: Values in action. 


Core virtues Character strengths 

Wisdom and knowledge Creativity, curiosity, judgment, love of learning and perspective 

Courage Bravery, perseverance, honesty and zest 

Humanity Love, kindness and social intelligence 

Justice Teamwork, fairness and leadership 

Temperance Forgiveness, humility, prudence and self-regulation 

Transcendence Appreciation of beauty and excellence, gratitude, hope, humour and 
spirituality 


Source: Adapted from VIA Institute on Character (n.d.). 


These strengths are classified under the values in action (VIA) and are 
divided into six virtues (see Table 5.1). Identification of adolescents’ 
character strengths encourages them as it raises self-awareness, and in 
becoming more focused on their own identity, their self-identity will be 
developed, enhanced and promoted (Mead 2020). 


In 2014, Niemiec already deliberated that the connection between 
character strengths and career counselling has not been researched to a 
great extent. Today we realise that if a person possesses character strengths, 
it will strengthen their vocational identity and complement their talents 
and abilities, supporting the individual in this ever-changing work 
environment. Furthermore, if adolescents are provided with the opportunity 
to practice their character strengths and develop their whole character in 
the pre-career stage, it can create a personal awareness and be beneficial 
(Villacis, Naval & De la Fuente 2022, p. 13). According to Niemiec (2014), 
if a person can understand and practice their signature strengths, 
their average strengths and become aware of their weaker strengths, and 
be able to realistically compensate for these, their self-awareness will be 
developed, ultimately becoming more realistic and informed when choosing 
a career. To assist with this realisation and awareness, a narrative career 
counselling approach is suggested. 


E Narrative career counselling 


According to McMahon (2018, p. 58), storytelling has always been part of 
our lives since infancy. Storytelling shapes our understanding of our 
surroundings and our actions with others. We form our identity over time 
through storytelling; in short, people understand themselves better by 
telling stories about themselves (McMahon 2018, p. 59). 


The career construction theory (CCT) and life design counselling (LDC) 
will be discussed under the narrative career counselling umbrella. Career 
construction theory is grounded on the following approaches: the person- 
environment, the developmental and the psychodynamic. One of the 
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focuses of this approach is to allow the client to work through their career- 
life transitions and to make meaning of this world of work with its various 
challenges (De Bruin & De Bruin 2018, p. 251). The main objective of the 
LDC approach is to assist people in resolving problems and career 
uncertainties by highlighting the importance of narrative techniques and 
structured interviews (Di Palma 2017, p. 30). This approach can be seen as 
a contextual model (Di Palma 2017, p. 32). This approach has two experts - 
the client is the expert in their own life and own stories and the counsellor 
is the expert on the life-designing process (Savickas 2015, p. 11). 


Savickas (2005, p. 42) developed the Career Construction Interview 
technique, which is centred around the LDC. Six questions are asked by the 
counsellor during this interview, the first being: How can | be useful to you 
as you construct your career? By doing this, the counsellor and the client 
narrow down the central career problem for the sessions ahead. Thereafter 
the counsellor commences the construction process by asking the following 
five questions: about the client’s childhood role models, the client’s 
preferred magazines, TV shows, a current favourite story from a book or 
movie that the client likes, the client’s favourite motto and then lastly the 
client’s earliest childhood recollections. (Savickas 2019, p. 59). The 
practitioner can thus incorporate LEGO® into this approach: the client can 
be asked to build their role model, a favourite story, et cetera. After this 
construction phase, the counsellor and the client deconstruct the central 
meaning from the answers gathered. They work through aspects that can 
hinder the client in making meaningful career decisions. The counsellor 
then discusses new perspectives with the client that can counter these 
limitations. From these micro-narratives, a macro-narrative is formed - a 
life portrait (Savickas 2015, p. 13). This is, therefore, the reconstruction 
phase; this life portrait includes the client’s past, present and future. The 
last phase, co-construction, occurs when the client and the counsellor 
develop concrete plans, thus step-by-step actions that the client should 
take in the future (Savickas 2015, p. 13). 


On the South African front, Maree (2017) developed the career interest 
profile (CIP) that can be used as a tool to facilitate the narrative counselling 
process. The CIP is based on the self-concept and various psycho-social 
development theories: the CCT, the life construction theory and the LDC 
theory (Maree 2017, p. 29). It has four components (Maree 2018, p. 157): 


1. part one is background information about the person’s biographical, 
family and work-related aspects 

2. part two has a question on a person’s preferences and dislikes 

3. part three asks fifteen narrative questions 

4. part four provides the counsellor with assistance on how to listen for 
client’s life themes and stories. 
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The CIP is suitable for the South African context and even large groups 
(Maree 2017). 


According to Mcllveen and Patton (2007, p. 7), there are a couple of 
techniques that a practitioner can make use of to facilitate narrative career 
counselling, such as spoken and written forms (e.g. autobiographies 
and metaphors), visual and spatial forms (e.g. lifelines, life role circles 
and Career-O-Gram). The latter has been added to the list by Mcllveen and 
Patton (2007, p. 7), as some individuals may be unable to express themselves 
in words and will then rely on visual cues and written forms. Fritz and 
Beekman (2011, pp. 165-174) mention a few narrative career counselling 
techniques such as reflective journaling, collages, artifacts, lifeline, card 
sorting, vocational sorting and building your story in the sand. According 
to McMahon (2018, p. 62), counselling is not only a science but also an art, 
and when narrative career counselling is carried out, the practitioner must 
be as creative as possible. 


Neurodivergent learners would need a different approach to narrative 
career counselling because activities that need intense spoken or written 
language, such as diary entries, collages, timelines, et cetera, might not 
work for them. As LEGO® Therapy is suitable for children who have social 
and communication challenges (Celestine 2021), LEGO® is thus suggested 
as an alternative tool to narrative career counselling for these learners. 
It is a tool that could be used for a// learners, depending on their personality 
and interests. 


E LEGO” as a narrative tool 


LEGO SERIOUS PLAY” (LSP) is among other LEGO® initiatives, applicable 
in this chapter. It was originally designed experimentally for adults to assist 
with problem-solving, creative thinking and reflection (LEGO® n.d.b). In 
companies, it is utilised to generate new ideas and find solutions. Team 
members are guided by a facilitator to answer certain questions through 
storytelling, employing building with the LSP bricks and provided 
characters. These constructed stories are then used as a starting point for 
discussions that lead to problem-solving (Elmansy 2015). Currently, these 
sets are available for all age groups, and it is suitable to use in business and 
education environments (LEGO® n.d.b). It is thus appropriate for career 
counselling facilitation as well. 


The author will describe a few scenarios where LEGO® has been utilised 
as a narrative tool. In Taiwan, Harn and Hsiao (2018) understood the 
importance of strengths-based career counselling and they facilitated the 
strength-4D LEGO® career model with 29 college students. LSP and 
Six Bricks® were incorporated to construct the strength-4D LEGO® 
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career model. This model has four phases in which the individual can 
envisage and build possibilities based on their strengths. The phases include 
the discovery phase, the dream phase, the design phase, and lastly, the 
density phase, where participants imagined their future. The second phase 
is aimed at discovering the individual’s themes. The third is where the 
individual creates their future action plan, which can be considered the 
same as the co-construction phase of the Life Design approach (author’s 
assumption). The final phase embraces evaluation and the exploration of 
possible challenges (Harn & Hsiao 2018). 


Bab and Eriksen (2014), from Denmark, explain how LSP is utilised in 
their Build and Share™ project. This approach combines LEGO® with 
positive psychology by facilitating the exploration of an individuals 
character strengths and values within a group context to better understand 
their uniqueness in a constructive nature. Thus, through Build and 
Share™, one can explore facets, such as subjective happiness, optimism, 
gratitude, positive emotions, goal setting and accomplishment, flow 
experiences, values and character strengths (Bab & Eriksen 2014, p. 6). 


Cherkashina and Zalilova (2015) experimented in Madrid with LSP to 
help adolescents find their calling in a fun and engaging way with children 
as young as eight-years-old, up to sixteen-year-old adolescents. During 
this experiment, all the participants could build their career preferences 
and share them in groups. In this study in Madrid, an occupational choices 
matrix was incorporated by updating it in the New Careers Atlas with 
LEGO®. The following questions were part of this approach, which is a basis 
for any other narrative interventions that could be explored further: 


e Build a model of the ‘best’ day that happened to you. 

e What did your best day look like? What did you do? Who was around 
you? Why was it the best day? 

e Build a model of your perfect day at work that will happen 20 years 
from now. 

e How will your perfect day at work look? What are you doing? Why is this 
a perfect day? 


Closer to home, in South Africa, lecturers and students of the Educational 
Psychology Subject Group in the Faculty of Education, North-West 
University, received training (see Figure 5.2) from Care for Education in 
narrative counselling techniques with LEGO® and explored more concrete 
and tangible approaches to career counselling. 


The experience that the author gained at the training made her realise 
how versatile these colourful bricks are. We have been trained in the usage 
of different kinds of bricks (even LEGO DUPLO”, which the author first 
thought was only for little children), and the author is enthusiastic about the 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 5.2: North-West University Educational Psychology lecturers and Honours students being trained 
in narrative counselling. 


prospects of using LEGO® as a narrative career counselling tool within the 
South African context. A practitioner can use LEGO® with all age groups 
and as career counselling is across the lifespan; it is a promising tool for any 
practitioner’s toolbox. Moreover, after the training, the author became 
aware that LEGO® as a narrative tool can be used in almost any context, 
especially with someone who does not necessarily fit the ‘traditional’ career 
counselling approach. 


From the aforementioned, it is clear that a combination of LEGO® 
products can be used in a narrative career counselling approach for 
adolescents with diverse needs, for example, Six Bricks® and LSP. The Build 
me ‘Emotions’ LEGO® set (LEGO® n.d.c) and the Build your ‘personal 
strengths’ LEGO® set (LEGO® n.d.d) could also be incorporated into this 
approach as a person can explore their emotions and personal strengths in 
an engaging way. LEGO® DUPLO® (LEGO® n.d.e) provides the practitioner 
and client with various characters and figurines that could be included in 
self-exploration through storytelling. 


E The outcome of the activity theory 


The main research question was to explore how South African career 
practitioners can utilise LEGO® to enhance narrative career counselling for 
adolescents with diverse needs. As mentioned previously, the AT was the 
overarching theoretical framework and vehicle for this chapter. The author 
‘packed’ certain elements in the adolescent’s ‘suitcase’ to construct their 
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FIGURE 5.3: Activity theory outcome: Researcher’s reflection. 


career path and in the deed section of the AT ‘unpacked’ it (see Figure 5.1). 
Now the author’s outcome of the AT is portrayed in Figure 5.3. 


Figure 5.3 can be understood as follows: if a narrative career counselling 
approach is conducted by combining positive psychology and utilising a 
variety of LEGO® sets as a narrative tool, then adolescents with diverse 
career counselling needs will have an opportunity to express themselves 
narratively in a creative way. Through this self-exploration approach, they 
will be able to explore and develop their character strengths and improve 
their self-concept and self-identity. This will in return improve their mental 
wellness because they will have good, well-developed self-awareness and 
be more equipped for the uncertain and ever-changing world of work. 


E Conclusion 


At the beginning of the chapter, the question posed was about how we as 
practitioners can mobilise adolescents to have a career one day in which 
they will prosper. The statement by Mark Anthony, ‘If you do what you love, 
you'll never work a day in your life’, was presented as the approach to 
which we aspire. To conclude, LEGO® provides endless opportunities for 
the career practitioner who is looking for new and exciting ways to conduct 
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narrative career counselling. It is an inclusive approach, as it can be used 
across the lifespan of a person, and it can be used when one works with 
neurodivergent adolescents. Moreover, it can be used with any person, 
depending on their interests and specific career counselling needs. 


‘You can discover more about a person in an hour of play than in a year of 
conversation.’ - Plato 
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E Abstract 


The social determinants of health (SDH) are the non-medical factors that 
influence health outcomes. They are the conditions in which people are 
born, grow, work, live and age, and the wider set of forces and systems 
shaping the conditions of daily life. These forces and systems include 
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economic policies and systems, development agendas, social norms, social 
policies and political systems (WHO 2022a). 


With this introductory quote, research has enlightened societies and 
communities that social determinants can be considered more important 
than health care or lifestyle choices (WHO 2022a) in influencing the health 
and well-being of individuals. Thus, to address these determinants 
adequately, action and input are required from all sectors of society and 
communities in which individuals reside. It is suggested that one aspect 
that can fulfil some of these requirements and ameliorate the gap between 
various health and well-being complexities could be the Six Bricks? initiative 
that has been recently rolled out in the South African context. This 
educational tool has been noted in the positive support and care for 
teaching, learning and children where it was already rolled out. Thus, to 
focus this chapter, one can ask: What is the influence of the Six Bricks® 
initiatives on the complexities of health care and well-being of the child 
within the South African context? 


Data were collected using a literature review, considering the background 
of a child’s SDH and comparing these facts to the scenarios where the Six 
Bricks® initiatives have been rolled out. This was done using the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 2020 multilevel framework of child 
wellness. Results showed that this educational tool positively influenced 
the SDH of children. 


E Introduction 


This chapter approaches child health and wellness from the SDH angle, 
where social determinants influence health equity in various ways, either 
positively or negatively (WHO 2022b). A few examples of these 
determinants that directly influence child health and wellness are, among 
others, food security, housing and life conditions (WHO 2022b). However, 
one can consider three determinants to be vital to child health and well- 
being; especially applicable to this chapter are early childhood development 
education and health services (WHO 2022c). A child, in Section 28 of the 
South African Constitution, is defined as a person under the age of 
eighteen-years-old (Constitutional Court of South Africa 2022). As children 
develop from birth and neonate to infant, toddler, older child and then to 
adolescent, their experiences and developmental needs change. From the 
entry of the neonate into this life, there is an increased interest in the first 
1,000 days of a child’s life, viewing these as the foundational stage to 
ensure a thriving child with a long and healthy life (WCG 2022). South 
Africa’s child health and wellness needs are complex, with many of the 
present socio-economic and political ills stemming from the apartheid era 
(Maphumulo & Bhengu 2019, p. 1), in which the health care system was 
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fragmented and discriminatory. Furthermore, there is overwhelming 
evidence that the quality of health care in South Africa has been 
compromised by various challenges that negatively impact the overall 
health care that is available to the general South African public (Maphumulo 
& Bhengu 2019, p. 1). 


E Problem statement 


A child that is hungry, malnourished and stunted, growing up in a household 
of poverty and unemployment, children living with obesity and mental ill- 
health issues and experiencing violence and bullying are just a few examples 
of the complexities which negatively affect the overall physical and mental 
health of the individual from an early age. Thus, health is affected by 
virtually all policies enacted at organisational and systems levels (Emmons 
& Chambers 2021, p. 134), whether an impact on health and well-being is 
intended or not. Policies are the main driving force that creates a context 
around which interventions are integrated into people’s everyday lives and 
their activities (Emmons & Chambers 2021, p. 134), including health, well- 
being and educational aspects. The Six Bricks® initiative is a national 
Department of Basic Education (DBE) rollout and forms part of the E-Cubed 
(Eš) initiative. The Eš initiative entails the DBE’s focus on entrepreneurship, 
employability and education, supporting and empowering both educators 
and learners with 21st-century skills (DBE 2021), it is thus suggested that 
the Six Bricks® initiative can be considered within the realistic perspective 
of health and well-being complexities to positively influence the health and 
well-being in children. 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to explore a realistic perspective of the health and well- 
being complexities of a child within the South African context in conjunction 
with the influence of the Six Bricks® initiatives. Objectives that this chapter 
plans to achieve are to clarify the concepts surrounding the health and 
well-being of children within a South African context and provide a realistic 
perspective regarding these complexities. After this, an exploration of the 
influence of the Six Bricks® initiatives will be discussed. 


E Clarification of concepts 


Health and well-being 


On World Health Day 2022, global attention was focused on actions that 
keep humans and the planet healthy and create societies focused on well- 
being (WHO 2022b). Health is considered a biopsychosocial concept 
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incorporating social, physiological and psychological factors and the 
interaction between these factors, in which health enables social, economic 
and personal development fundamental to well-being (Centres for Disease 
Control and Prevention [CDC] 2018). Thus, health can be seen as referring 
more to the physical (the human body, its anatomy, physiology and 
pathology), psychological (mind, emotions and cognition), social Cintra- 
and interpersonal) and wellness relating to one’s lifestyle. A child with a 
physical disability can, for example, experience mental wellness, while a 
child with no physical illness might have a mental illness. 


Well-being is seen as a meaningful positive outcome for people, their 
societies and communities because it indicates that the individuals within 
these environments perceive that their lives are going well (CDC 2018). 
Furthermore, well-being is associated with various health benefits, such as 
job, career, family and socio-economic aspects, reflecting a decreased risk 
of disease, illness or injury. In short, individuals with high levels of well- 
being are more productive at work and are more likely to contribute to 
their communities (CDC 2018). 


With these definitions in mind, a child’s mental and emotional well-being 
can be considered a main factor supporting their overall development and 
learning (CEI 2022). A child’s well-being can be supported by facilitating 
positive growth and enabling children to learn optimally while building the 
skills to reach their full potential (CEI 2022). Therefore, physical health is 
dependent on access to nutritious food, shelter and sleep, sanitary and 
safe living conditions and access to places to play and exercise. Furthermore, 
all children, from an early age, should have support for their mental and 
emotional health, which assists in building secure identities, responsible 
relationships and feeling loved and respected (CEI 2022). 


‘Education can have intra-, inter-, and trans-generational impacts on 
health’ (The Royal Society of Medicine 2022, n.p.). Even though the ‘exact 
causal mechanisms linking increased basic education to health are not 
well understood’, it is suggested ‘that better-educated individuals have 
greater opportunities to be healthy’ (The Royal Society of Medicine 2022, 
n.p.). Among other factors, access to income and knowledge which 
supports the family leads to the offspring tending to engage in healthier 
behaviours. Additionally, ‘children’s mental and physical health is directly 
impacted by their school environment and their teachers’ (The Royal 
Society of Medicine 2022, n.p.). ‘For children’s long-term health outcomes, 
the most influential dimension of school connectedness is their relationship 
with their teachers’ (The Royal Society of Medicine 2022, n.p.), yet roles 
played by schools and teachers have been largely ignored. To conclude, 
given the undeniable impact education has on the current and future 
health of societies and communities, a shift towards integrated health 
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care and education is needed, with policymakers looking (The Royal 
Society of Medicine 2022): 
[...] beyond artificial silos, boundaries, timelines, and toxic fee-for-service models 


to innovate and create novel models of care and commissioning pathways that 
fully incorporate the education sector. (para. 1) 


Taking this into consideration, there is an overlap between a child’s health 
and wellness and participation in educational activities, such as the Six 
Bricks® intervention in classrooms. This initiative accommodates many 
aspects of the SDH, supporting the child’s complex educational, health and 
wellness needs. 


Realities of South African health and well-being 


‘Despite the end of apartheid in the early 1990s, South Africa remains racially 
and economically segregated’ (De Villiers 2021, p. 1), with persistent social 
inequality, poverty, unemployment and a heavy burden of disease, 
compounded by the inequitable quality of health care service provision 
(De Villiers 2021, p. 1). Furthermore, the burden of diseases is a major 
challenge, especially in the overburdened South African public health care 
system, which is already unable to accommodate increased demand 
(De Villiers 2021, p. 3), resulting in high levels of mortality and morbidity. 
The Health and Welfare Sector Education and Training Authority (HWSETA) 
related to the South African health care system is plagued by many systemic 
and structural challenges, including ‘inefficiencies, staff shortages, variability 
in skill sets between rural and urban areas, and suboptimal care levels and 
patient management’ (De Villiers 2021; HWSETA 2022). The reality of the 
South African health care system is that this sector is driven by challenging 
socio-economic realities and the high burden of disease, which tax resources 
and staff (HWSETA 2022, p. 7). Furthermore, high levels of gender-based 
violence and other social crimes increase the demand for public health care 
and social welfare services (HWSETA 2022, p. 7). 


South Africa’s National Health Promotion Policy and Strategy for 2015- 
2019, published in 2014, highlighted children as part of the following key 
target audiences across the lifecycle for health promotion: (1) promoting 
better health for children under five-years-old; (2) creating awareness 
among women of childbearing age on available services; and (3) 
addressing risky behaviour and promote healthy lifestyle practices of the 
youth (Department of Health [DoH] 2014, p. 4). Leading on from this 
primary National Health Policy is the Integrated School Health Programme 
(ISHP). The ISHP is a division from the re-engineered primary health care 
(PHC) services provided by the South African DoH, which has been 
revitalised for the early screening of illnesses and conditions by providing 
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school health services to all learners in primary and secondary schools 
(Republic of South Africa [RSA] 2022). These services are aimed at 
preventative measures to identify health issues that may be detrimental 
to learning, such as cognitive needs, poor eyesight and hearing (RSA 
2022) - in other words, holistically supporting a child. Part of this support 
is educational aspects, which should also be a top priority, and this is 
where the Six Bricks® intervention is brought on board to complete the 
holistic picture. 


Social determinants of child health defined 


SDH are conditions of daily life that influence people’s health (Lachman 
2020, p. 260). The conditions in which a child is born, the household in 
which they grow up, the employment or unemployment of their parents, 
and the environment in which they play influence their health and wellness 
(Lachman 2020, p. 260). Children born into - and growing up in - lower 
socio-economic conditions will have a worse health and wellness status 
than children from higher socio-economic conditions, according to the 
World Health Organization (WHO 2022c). 


The examples presented in Figure 6.1 imply that the health and wellness 
of learners started long before the classroom and extended beyond the 
school’s boundaries. South Africa ranked at the top, with 63% against the 
average of 38.28% for the Gini index, measuring income distribution and 
indicating a high inequality level (World Population Review 2022). The 
bottom 60% of South African households are more dependent on social 
grants than labour market income (Statistics South Africa [StatsSA] 2021a) 
as South Africans have become poorer over the last six years (Business 
Tech 2021) as the country’s official unemployment rate of 33.9% as reported 
by August 2022 remains high (StatsSA 2022). 


Against this backdrop of socio-economic and political challenges stands 
the South African education system, the largest - yet also one of the most 
unequal public systems globally - which truly reflects the impact of SDH on 
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Source: Adapted from WHO (2022c). 
FIGURE 6.1: Negative influences on the health and wellness of people across their lifespan. 
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children (Sterne 2021). On the one hand, there are wealthy schools that 
function effectively; however, the poorly funded schools, which 85% of 
South African learners attend, are dysfunctional (Sterne 2021). Teachers 
are therefore exposed daily and directly to the impact of SDH on learners 
and parents and communities. Furthermore, within an educational system, 
SDH is also present in the allocation of the South African public ordinary 
schools’ quintiles. Schools in South Africa are classified into five groups, 
from the ‘most poor’ to the ‘least poor’ (School Guide 2022), 


It is true, as one can see from this discussion, that the realistic perspective 
of the health and well-being of children in South Africa is complex and, at 
times, gloomy; however, it is suggested that the Six Bricks® initiative can 
influence this predicament by simply engaging the child playfully to 
develop a variety of skills, ranging from communication and relationship 
building to critical thinking. For example, the Foundation Phase Initiative 
(FPI) (the LEGO Foundation® 2022) is a partnership between UNICEF 
South Africa, the LEGO® Foundation, the DBE and Care for Education 
promotes Six Bricks® to enhance learning through play. Through this 
programme, the LEGO Foundation® has committed to providing Foundation 
Phase children in public schools with their own set of six bricks. With this 
in mind, educational support is facilitated by the Six Bricks® intervention in 
classrooms as a free resource, with bricks donated and instruction freely 
available on the Internet. As cited in Chapter 1, the LEGO Foundation® 
works in conjunction with UNICEF and other worldwide partners to enhance 
the learning and development of children from developing and war-torn 
countries (the LEGO Foundation® 2022), aiming to grant all children the 
opportunity to learn and develop to their full potential through education 
initiatives such as Six Bricks®. 


School quintiles (1, 2, 3, 4 and 5) are based on the allocation of financial 
resources according to the poverty of communities (measured against 
national poverty rankings) and the infrastructure in and around a school. 
Quintile 1 implies the ‘poorest’ quintile, with the ‘least poor’ in quintile 5. 
Quintiles 1,2 and 3 schools are no-fee schools, and quintiles 4 and 5 schools 
are fee-paying schools (School Guide 2022). Lower quintile schools imply 
higher levels of poverty, unemployment and other related social ills that 
might influence the health of all. In 2015, 11,252 South African schools (8,192 
primary schools and 3,060 secondary schools) were situated in rural 
communities (Parliamentary Monitoring Group 2015). By December 2021, 
more than 12 million children younger than eighteen-years-old received a 
child support grant (Consumer Price Index, presented by StatsSA 2021b), 
in the amount of ZAR460 per month against the food poverty line at 
ZAR744.96 per person. From this SDH discussion, it is argued that child 
health and wellness are largely influenced by the upstream challenges that 
they face in their homes, communities and societies at large and should be 
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acknowledged in the health and education debate. In considering these 
statistics and the drive by the LEGO Foundation® (discussed in ch. 10), a 
positive impact on communities and societies regarding children, people 
and the environment can be made using the Six Bricks® initiative to 
understand, enhance and even improve the health and well-being 
complexities that children in South Africa experience. Thus, the Six Bricks® 
initiative can positively influence a child’s health and well-being through 
educational Six Bricks® instruction. 


E A multilevel framework of child health, 
wellness and education 


In the section ‘Social determinants of child health defined’, the upstream 
challenges that influence a child’s health and wellness were discussed. In 
this section, the child’s SDH is presented as also being interdependent and 
multi-levelled (see Figure 6.2). These levels include the child’s personal 
space as their biopsychosocial health and genetics, followed by their 
families and households and significant others, then the areas where they 
live, their communities and society (UNICEF 2020, p. 6). Although the 
teacher cannot diagnose and treat a child’s health, the classroom becomes 
a microcosmos of the relationships in the life of children, directly impacting 
their health and wellness. In this multilevel framework, like in the ecosystemic 
theory of American psychologist Urie Bronfenbrenner, the child is placed at 
the core of the framework (UNICEF 2020, p. 6). UNICEF (2020) views 
childhood as a positive, with children’s experiences as being positive and 
the prospect of good futures (UNICEF 2020, p. 6). 


This is not always reality, but one aspect that is real is that this framework 
of concentric levels or spheres influences the child and explains how 
children interact with their environments. 


At the centre of this framework is the child, with well-being outcomes 
being objective or subjective (UNICEF 2020, p. 6). Objective suggests 
outcomes such as education, and subjective reflects more of the expression 
of the child’s point of view, feelings and emotions. Thus, outcomes are 
directed and influenced by three aspects, namely the world of the child, 
the world around the child and the world at large (UNICEF 2020, p. 6). This 
framework gives rise to a complex health and well-being structure, with 
personal and relationship connections being highlighted. Each of the 
outcomes (subjective or objective), the world of the child, the world around 
the child and the world at large, which forms the base of the complex 
health and well-being structure, the personal and relationship structures 
can all be touched, understood, explained and taught through the Six 
Bricks® initiative. 
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FIGURE 6.2: Adapted from UNICEF’s 2020 multilevel framework of child wellness. 


E The complexities of health and well-being 
in South Africa 


Teachers must remember that children’s SDH and wellness are complex, 
interdependent and multifaceted. In a classroom, the learners have varying 
levels of biopsychosocial health and wellness challenges, which will be 
discussed around the multilevel framework of child health and wellness in 
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the South African context, namely according to the world of the child, the 
world around the child and the world at large. 


E The situation of children in South Africa 


‘A country where children have equal rights under the Constitution, but where 
the worlds into which they are born and their opportunities in life are very 
unequal.’ (UNICEF n.d., n.p.) 


The world of the South African child is a harsh one, as children’s access to 
quality education remains impacted by poverty, inequality and socio- 
economic factors (Benque 2021). Without an adequately qualified teaching 
workforce and quality schooling, especially in rural and high-poverty areas, 
a child’s access to an appropriate education is often limited, negatively 
impacting the future development of the child’s learning ability and the 
formation of a sound foundation (Benque 2021). Furthermore, access to 
health care remains precarious, with children also living in inadequate 
housing, such as informal housing dwellings, shacks in backyards and 
rooms built of non-durable materials; additionally, adequate sanitation is 
also lacking (Benque 2021). Nutrition is also an issue of contention, as more 
than half of the children under the age of five-years-old are stunted, with 
South Africa having the highest level of stunting in Africa, a condition which 
negatively impacts the growth and development of a child (Benque 2021). 


Finally, in the world of the South African child: firstly, many children are 
left without parents because of HIV, and secondly, as South Africa is an 
important destination for refugees, children often face stigmatisation and 
discrimination, with a high level of violence and cyberbullying (Benque 
2021). This is the world of a South African child, with many of the challenges 
influencing the child’s mental and physical well-being and health. By 2019, 
less than 11%of adolescents in South Africa had access to medical aid 
(StatsSA 2022, p. 29), which implied that approximately 90% of all South 
African adolescents are fully dependent on public health care. More than 
70% of South African adolescents will first try self-medication before they 
seek treatment from health care professionals in 2019, and 106,383 
registered live births were reported among South African adolescents 
(StatsSA 2022, p. 29). More than 12% of female adolescents opted for 
termination of pregnancy and 66% of male children aged between ten- and 
fourteen-years-old are regularly exposed to male circumcision (StatsSA 
2022, p. 43). It is alarming to consider that 20% of South African children 
and adolescents had either an untreated or detected mental illness (StatsSA 
2022, p. 46). From the South African National Youth Risk Behaviour Survey, 
24% of adolescents (between Grades 8 and 11) felt sad, hopeless and 
depressed, and 21% tried at least once to commit suicide. 
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E The world around the South African child 


By 2021, 18.8% of children in South Africa lived without their biological 
parents; 33.8% of children lived with both parents; approximately 11.5% of 
children were orphaned (lost one or both of their parents); and 43.4% of 
children lived with their mothers only (StatsSA 2021b, p. 1). Less than half 
of the South African households (41.5%) were, in 2021, functioning as 
nuclear units, 33.6%of South African households were extended 
households and 1.6% as complex households (StatsSA 2021b, p. 9). In 
2021, 20.9% of South African households had limited access to food and 
23.8% had more limited access to food (StatsSA 2021b, p. 51). Learners 
must have access to a safe house with vector control, clean water and 
sanitation services, a balanced diet and sufficient sleep. This scenario 
does not apply to all South Africans; however, most of the population 
does experience these challenges. 


The South African youth has the highest road accident fatalities 
compared with any other age group, albeit in four different categories of 
road users, namely as a driver (41.1%), passenger (51%), pedestrian (4.6%) 
or cyclist (3.4%). The most prevalent natural causes of death of South 
African youth are tuberculosis, HIV, influenza and pneumonia, heart disease, 
other types of viral disease and other types of natural causes (StatsSA 
2022, p. 56). Non-natural causes of youth mortality are external causes of 
accidental injury, assault, transport accidents, intentional self-harm and 
other forms of non-natural deaths. 


When developing a profile of specific disease burdens, cancer is not 
well-documented. Yet Hodgkin and non-Hodgkin lymphoma are the most 
prevalent cancers (24%) among children aged between ten- and nineteen- 
years-old, with a survival rate of 79% (Cancer Association of South Africa 
[CANSA]: StatsSA 2022, p. 39). Other types of cancers prevalent among 
children are bone cancer, brain cancer, leukaemia and connective tissue 
cancers. Myeloma leukaemia, lymphoid leukaemia and non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma, as well as unspecified malignant neoplasms, are the major 
causes of cancer-related teenage mortality. 


E The world at large: South African societies 
and communities 


Children should feel safe within their communities, neighbourhoods, 
families and school environment. As social beings, children are entitled to 
safe relationships with others, as well as basic services, such as education, 
health, security and protection. However, in the South African context, 
many societies and communities do not provide these very basic needs. 
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The 2018 Global Peace Index listed South Africa as one of the most violent 
and dangerous places on Earth, and getting worse, ranked 125 out of 163 
countries (GPI 2018, p. 9). 


The 2022 South African crime statistics reported a 22.6% increase in the 
murder rate of children, with a 30% increase in attempted murder against 
children and approximately 75 people murdered daily within South Africa 
(TimesL/IVE 2022). In 2019, 11.4% of South African households did not have 
safe or improved drinking water (StatsSA 2022, p. 21) and inadequate 
access to water, sanitation and hygiene (Abrams et al. 2014), all of which 
adds to the South African climate of unrest, poverty and crime. Growing up 
in a world of violence most definitely does influence society as a whole, 
and specifically the children within these societies. 


Finally, children’s health and wellness are influenced by the socio- 
economic status and income of the households where children live and the 
children’s access to medicine, efficient doctors and appropriate medical 
treatment (see Figure 6.3). 


E LEGO®-based and Six Bricks® initiatives 


Six Bricks® has been rolled out in three provinces (Eastern Cape, Free 
State and Gauteng) within the South African education system, which 
has led to more interest in this play-based learning tool, as it has the 
potential to enhance both academic and mental health in learners 
(Matangira 2022). One cannot say that this initiative will be the magic 
solution to health and wellness problems in the South African context; 
however, via this educational approach, a definite tool is provided that 
teachers could use to ameliorate the SDH effects on the youth of South 
Africa, which could be beneficial, educationally, for health care and 
overall well-being. 


‘Our future depends on the education we get’ (Shanell Nkosi, seven- 
years-old) (Reddy 2020). Care and Support for Teaching and Learning 
(CSTL) is a UNICEF programme that has been introduced to hundreds of 
schools throughout South Africa (Reddy 2020). This programme has two 
main functions: mainstreaming care and support throughout the educational 
system and coordinating care and support activities delivered to the 
schools (Reddy 2020). Thus, to answer the question of ‘What is the 
influence of the Six Bricks® initiatives on the complexities of health and 
well-being of the child within the South African context?’, one can mention 
that one size does not fit all, but through educational initiatives such as 
LEGO® and Six Bricks®, much can be achieved, and health and wellness 
learning can be promoted. 
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FIGURE 6.3: The South African context of the multilevel framework of child wellness. 


So, what is LEGO®? Definitions.net (n.d.) defines LEGO® as: 


[...] a toy made by the LEGO® Company and consisting of small, coloured, plastic 
bricks that can be made to join together and be taken apart, used to construct 
buildings, vehicles, etc. (n.p.) 


That is exactly what it is: plastic toy bricks that can be interlinked and 
played with. Furthermore, to elaborate on the following concepts of Six 
Bricks®, one can consider this explanation (Care for Education 2020): 
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Six Bricks® is a concept designed to excite and motivate young children in the 
classroom to attain the skills, knowledge, and attitudes necessary for success 
in later life. To help the formation of a young learner’s brain, developmentally 
appropriate early experiences and relationships are vital. To grasp concepts, 
children must be given time to manipulate concrete tools. They need 
opportunities to use their whole body to explore and aid their development of 
ideas, curiosity, and imagination. (n.p.) 


Thus, combining the DUPLO*? six colourful bricks with educational and 
developmental activities to create the proudly South African concept of 
Six Bricks®, an initiative was developed whereby care, support and the 
facilitation of teaching and learning were concretely placed in the learner’s 
hands in a playful and fun manner. 


E A realistic application of the Six Bricks® 
initiative to health and well-being 
complexities in children within the South 
African context 


The application of Six Bricks® initiative was applied in the South African 
context following the three aspects that UNICEF suggested in their 2020 
multilevel framework of child wellness (see Figure 6.4). This represents the 
‘after’ scenario, which the Six Bricks® initiative brought to the child’s world 
and the interacting systems. 


E World of the child 


There are lots of reasons to consider applying the bricks for educational 
purposes for the child. As these bricks possess varieties of shapes and 
colours, they can be employed to build various models for various teaching 
modalities (Horikoshi 2020, p. 239). Thus, for the child, who is most 
probably already familiar with these bricks, utilisation would increase the 
learner’s enthusiasm in participating, easing the burden on teachers and 
also facilitating the learning that takes place as these activities can be 
tailored to each child’s needs (Horikoshi 2020, p. 253). Furthermore, 
children learn how to reason about structure from observation and by 
interacting with the world around them (Walsman et al. 2022, p. 90). Thus, 
by taking things apart and putting them back together again, children 
tangibly feel the world around them, promoting interactive reasoning and 
problem-solving. An added personal advantage that the bricks offer is the 
sharpening of social and communication skills that the child will need on 


2. DUPLO” is a product of the LEGO Corporation® and can be seen as a bigger version of the original LEGO® 
brick designed to be used by younger children, as it is more difficult to swallow. 
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FIGURE 6.4: UNICEF’s 2020 multilevel framework of child wellness applied to the Six Bricks® initiative. 


their path forward, academically and in life. The Six Bricks® initiative and 
other LEGO® intervention programmes are viewed as highly acceptable 
programmes that can help young people improve their communication and 
social skills (Barr et al. 2022, p. 1237). 


Finally, a relatively new approach to cognition is also reflected in the Six 
Bricks® initiative, namely the ‘4E’s’ approach (Zenk et al. 2021, p. 847). The 
‘4E’s’ denote an embodied, embedded, extended and enactive approach to 
cognition (Zenk et al. 2021, p. 847). Thus, embodiment can be seen as 
cognition that relies on the body, which is not always reliant on brain 
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functions, with cognitive systems embedded in external environments, 
with external environments being part of and constitutive of cognitive 
processes (extended) (Zenk et al. 2021, p. 847). Finally, cognitive processes 
actively engage with and co-create both their (internal and external) 
environments and themselves as living organisms in a closed feedback 
loop (Zenk et al. 2021, p. 847), shaping the environment and being shaped 
by the environment (enactive). 


Thus, the Six Bricks® initiative stimulates the cognitive system within a 
child, facilitating interaction with their environment, just by using the six 
LEGO® objects (bricks) as tools for supporting their cognitive activities as 
well as sense-making of their world by using their creative processes. 
Succinctly put, Six Bricks® empowers the child within their world to function 
in the world around them and in the world at large. 


E The world around the child 


Research findings suggest that LEGO® based activities, such as the Six 
Bricks® initiative and LEGO®-based therapy (LBT) are acceptable to 
facilitators and parents when used as an educational tool. With reports of 
improvements in communication and social skills (Barr et al. 2022, p. 1246), 
this initiative is an attractive and acceptable option for schools. Therefore, 
with the child working in the world around them, they become cooperatively 
innovative (Zenk et al. 2021, p. 847). Thus, with the child interacting with 
the world through playing with Six Bricks®, the child can physically 
externalise their ideas, encouraging an exploratory mode of thought and 
creation as opposed to following and executing a pre-existing plan (Zenk 
et al. 2021, p. 847). 


E The world at large 


Implementing the Six Bricks® initiative is not a single cognitive system of one 
child at work, being involved in such activities, usually involves a whole group of 
systems interacting with each other and their artifacts, leading to a process of 
participatory sense-making and co-creation. (Zenk et al. 2021, p. 848) 


The advocacy for the youth to participate in the development aspects of 
the society in which they live has been voiced by academics, practitioners 
and policymakers for several years (Le Dé et al. 2021, p. 867). LEGO®-based 
activities engaged children and fostered children’s participation, giving 
them the capacity to accommodate diversity, facilitate creative processes 
and foster ownership and empowerment, which, through fun, equipped the 
children with knowledge and tools to engage in discussion with adults (Le 
Dé et al. 2021, p. 874). Thus, LEGO®-based activities provide tools and skills 
that have the potential to provide a playful platform for children to 
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participate and gain power in the everyday affairs of their locality (Le Dé 
et al. 2021, p. 876). 


E Conclusion 


Looking realistically at the health and well-being of children in the South 
African context, one sees many challenges and at times the future looks 
bleak. Children are sensitive to the world around them, so it is no surprise 
that the child’s environment can and will either be a positive or negative 
influence on the future of the child. As the LEGO Foundation® (2022) states: 

Much as we'd love to, we can’t swoop in and fix everything. But we can give 


children time and space to develop skills that help them cope with fear, loss, and 
change. (n.p.) 


In conclusion, as mentioned previously, the Six Bricks® initiative is not a ‘fix- 
all’ remedy; however, it goes a long way in giving children a voice by 
promoting communication, building self-confidence and providing an 
educational foundation to all children who are exposed to this initiative. To 
secure future generations’ health and well-being, present generations must 
be equipped to critically think, problem-solve and effectively communicate 
regarding SDH issues that South Africans are facing now and in the future, 
and the Six Bricks® initiative is a positive start. 
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E Abstract! 


The Social Greenhouse® is an approach to implementing sustainable 
projects in different South African contexts. Building on over a decade’s 
best practices of sustainable community development and highlighting 
practical tools, this chapter guides the reader in integrating the five phases 
of the Social Greenhouse® with the Six Bricks? initiative towards a sustainable 
impact in creating innovative solutions for complex challenges. The main 
research question thus posed will be: How can the Social Greenhouse® 
approach facilitate the sustainable integration of the Six Bricks® initiative? 
The Social Greenhouse® framework will be used in a practical application 
description to emphasise the importance of approaching and entering 
communities in a track-proven manner. This implementation approach may 
not only contribute to the sustainability of the Six Bricks® initiative, but the 
explication of this approach can be a tool for the future sustainability and 
ultimate success of similar projects in the rural educational sphere. 


E Introduction 


The purpose of developing the Social Greenhouse® social innovation 
process was to fill the ‘Technology Community Gap’. The South African 
government follows a multifaceted approach to implementing the National 
Development Plan (NDP). The NDP aligns with United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 17 sustainable development 
goals (SDGs) to eradicate poverty (Scott et al. 2017, p. 78). Exuberant 
amounts of funding are spent yearly on developing innovations for 
communities and not with communities by implementing a top-down 
approach (Niesing 2016, p. 162). Integrating the Six Bricks® initiative with 
the Social Greenhouse® innovation process implementation of the Six 
Bricks® initiative within communities can be effortlessly achieved. 


E Problem statement 


To attain the desired result in global societies, collaboration is required, or, 
succinctly put (Senge 2003, p. 2), ‘realising desired results in a global 
society - or in any context - requires both learning and leadership, but 
above all it involves collective creating’. 


Moss Kanter (2009) further identifies a need when attempting to attain 
positive results in global societies: 


Big societal problems are the next innovation frontier, and the best companies 
are practicing what | call ‘leadership yoga’ — flipping the organization upside 


1. This chapter represents a substantially reworking of more than 50% and is an amalgamation of two 
existing publications, namely Niesing et al. (2019) and Niesing and Bester (2019). 
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down to have their eyes to the ground to see the grass roots, where the next 
opportunities are starting to grow. (n.p.) 


Therefore, from these two perspectives, one can see that genuine, 
sustainable community development can only be attained if communities 
engage as full partners and drive their development processes. Community 
members or recipients of interventions should not merely be passive 
‘receivers’ or actors during these processes but fully engaged participants 
(Niesing 2016, p. 162). Moss Kanter (2010, n.p.) confirms this finding by 
stating: ‘change is a threat when done to me, but an opportunity when 
done by me’. 


In a South African context, the South African government formulated the 
NDP for this developmental process. The NDP strategised a long-term 
perspective on sustainable development in support of the global SDGs 
(Republic of South Africa [RSA] 2022). With the government NDP 
development process, the South African Department of Basic Education 
(DBE) launched another initiative called the Ež national initiative (discussed 
in ch. 1) in partnership with the non-governmental organisation (NGO) Care 
for Education, whose staff are the global leaders in Six Bricks® training and 
development (DBE 2022; LEGO Foundation® 2022). 


As a support effort of these initiatives, the Africa Unit for Transdisciplinary 
Health Research (AUTHeR) proposes a sustainable approach plan for the 
rollout of the Six Bricks® initiative in the Foundation Phase rural educational 
environment by using the Social Greenhouse® innovation process. 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to highlight the role AUTHeR can play in integrating the 
Six Bricks® initiative into a community project. The objectives will be 
attained by a background discussion of the functions and services that 
AUTHeR provides for projects, the methodological approach, and how the 
Six Bricks® initiative will be interwoven into the Social Greenhouse® 
innovation process to provide an alternative sustainable manner to 
implement the Six Bricks® initiative. 


E Background 


As a background to this chapter, the author will touch on the various strategies 
initiated by the South African government to support multiple helix approaches 
to facilitate the implementation of the NDP (Gachie 2020, p. 204). These 
include funding programmes to support research and development. Various 
research-informed interventions in communities in South Africa resulted from 
these developmental interventions without alleviating poverty or having 
tangible results for over 20 years (Ramnath 2015, p. 58). Many of the local 
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communities thus rejected most of the technologies developed through these 
research programmes; therefore, market entry failed (Hanlin 2022). The Africa 
Unit for Transdisciplinary Health Research has also implemented various 
programmes over the past fifteen years. Through these various programmes, 
best practices were identified, and literature generated from these initiatives 
led to the community technology gap being explored and solutions offered 
to improve the situation. By considering the Six Bricks® initiative, best 
practices will be identified which can assist in launching this initiative into 
communities by using the sustainable approach of the Social Greenhouse® 
innovation process. 


E Concept clarification 
Africa Unit for Transdisciplinary Health Research 


To ameliorate the community technology gap, intervention-based research 
was conducted by AUTHeR. The Africa Unit for Transdisciplinary Health 
Research is a research entity of the Faculty of Health Sciences, North-West 
University (NWU), and renders social innovation services through the 
Social Greenhouse® (AUTHeR 2022a). It enables research-informed 
community-based projects across disciplinary boundaries, offering realistic 
solutions to real-life challenges. 


Therefore, for AUTHeR to be able to attain a multidimensional real-life 
impact on any community using the Six Bricks® initiative, the following 
research focuses are areas that AUTHeR promotes, namely, health 
promotion and well-being activation; sustainable diets as an essential 
aspect in well-being activation; and sustainable community development 
(AUTHeR 2022a). 


With these areas synchronised with the strategic priorities of the broader 
South African health care arena, all projects are mapped according to 
various dimensions of holistic health care (AUTHeR 2022a), namely, 
physical health with an added psycho-social well-being aspect. Furthermore, 
sustainable diets and food systems, including consumer interests, holistically 
incorporate ethical, environmental and economic factors (AUTHeRr 2022) 


E The core message and services provided 
by the Africa Unit for Transdisciplinary 
Health Research 

The message that this research unit bases its services on is the core value 


of communities being complex and sensitive yet robust. Therefore, to 
strengthen communities, an asset-based approach is used because this 
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strategy facilitates the ability to enable a community to recognise its 
strengths by understanding what they have rather than what assets they 
need or lack. Thus, research and support done by AUTHeR emphasises a 
community’s assets and does not just focus on the needs. This core message 
will be used as a foundation in this chapter. 


To engage in communities and run the Social Greenhouse® innovation 
process using a sustainable approach for implementing any project, they 
are critical services needed for support of AUTHeR. Therefore, AUTHeR 
chooses to embrace the sustainable livelihood framework, making these 
efforts sustainable and not a ‘once-off’ initiative but a process measured 
over time. This being favoured as a single-impact measurement can be 
misleading, leading to a favoured holistic approach with participatory 
methodologies. To obtain grassroots insight, a bottom-up and top-down 
approach is always initiated, resulting in positive alliances when working 
with community forums. It is with this in mind that AUTHeR engaged with 
the Six Bricks® initiative to embrace the livelihood framework that 
endeavours to attain a sustainable holistic approach to a Six Bricks® 
community implementation. 


The Social Greenhouse® presents social innovation services, which are 
employed to assess the community and devise a working plan before 
initiating any community engagement and support by consulting, referring, 
collaborating and aligning corporate social responsibility processes with 
community assets, needs and requirements. Services provided are fourfold: 
firstly, with a needs-solution matrix, whereby AUTHeR matches appropriate 
products and services with the specific community. Secondly, via participative 
designs, AUTHeR conducts community-engaged product development. 
Thirdly, AUTHeR implements the innovations and facilitation of all implemented 
community engagement products within the communities. This facilitation 
phase is then further supported as the adoption of innovations is helped by 
supporting these users. Finally, to monitor and evaluate the sustainability and 
impact of the initiative, AUTHeR manages monitors and measures the 
sustainability indicators. With this explanation, one can see that the Social 
Greenhouse® innovation process is a well-researched and intense process, 
which, with its multidimensional real-life impact, can be confidently used in 
conjunction with the Six Bricks® initiative in any community engagement 
rollout. 


The Social Greenhouse® innovation process is as intense as it is in 
managing, monitoring and measuring the sustainability indicators, 
facilitating communication and being a hands-on team within communities, 
and it goes without saying that a support element is vital. Here, we will 
provide background to the support process regarding the Social 
Greenhouse® innovation process. 
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E Support office to facilitate the Social 
Greenhouse” innovation process of the Six 
Bricks? initiative 
Background to the Social Greenhouse” innovative 
process 


The intervention-based research planning resulted in a design thinking 
process, which bridged the community technology gap, resulting in the 
Social Greenhouse® process being born and developed. To enable 
community integrated research (CIR), the Social Greenhouse® functions 
froma fully functional support office on the premises of the Potchefstroom 
Campus of NWU (AUTHeR 2022a). This office utilises cloud-based 
project management software and provides essential support and 
continuous reporting on Social Greenhouse® activities through the CIR 
Office (see Figure 7.1). Community integrated research within AUTHeR 
has a holistic perspective of engaged scholarship; therefore, this office 
performs various functions which are available for Six Bricks® intervention 
planning: ‘The Community Integrated Research Laboratory (CIRL) 
supports various research methods with voice recorders, video recording 
equipment, interactive whiteboard technology, and cameras’ (Niesing 
et al. 2019, p. 8). 


E Methodological approach to the 
development of the Social Greenhouse” 


AUTHeR is a transdisciplinary research unit that includes multiple scientific 
disciplines focusing on shared problems referred to as ‘wicked’ problems and 
the active input of practitioners from outside academia. (Niesing & Bester 2019, 
p. 9) 


A wicked problem is a social or cultural problem that is difficult or impossible 
to solve because of the complexities and interconnectedness of these 
problems (Wong 2022). Furthermore, with a wicked problem, it can be 
noted that the lack of clarity, both in their aims and solutions, is prominent, 
with these types of problems being subject to real-world constraints (Wong 
2022). However, there is a growing trend to build connections between 
disciplines in solving complex or wicked problems (Velthuizen 2012). As far 
back as 1973 (Rittel & Webber 1973), these types of problems were defined, 
and the term wicked problems emerged. In a discussion of a wicked 
problem, one can start by acknowledging that these types of problems are 
so complex that one struggles to know where to start. Additionally, wicked 
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FIGURE 7.1: Support offices facilitating the Social Greenhouse® innovation process, which are available for 


the Six Bricks’ initiative. 
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problems do not always have a definite solution, and at best, one may only 
mitigate the various negative effects (Wong 2022): 


When you learn how to tackle wicked problems, you learn how to improve the 
world and the lives of the people who live in it. (para. 1) 


In education, there tends to be a major ‘wicked’ problem that affects 
educational initiatives. That is how to translate these (often worthy) educational 
aims into lasting, authentic and tangible changes in routine educational 
practice (Armstrong 2017, p. 233). However, these changes cannot be 
‘unidimensional’ (Armstrong 2017, p. 233) but must be adopted and included 
throughout society politically, socially, culturally, psychologically and 
behaviourally (Armstrong 2017, p. 233). Thus, when the concept of a wicked 
problem is applied to education, especially that of special needs and inclusive 
education, critical attention must be given to innovations necessary for 
educational change whereby key problems in the field are addressed 
(Armstrong 2017, p. 229). The Six Bricks® initiative, in conjunction with a 
transdisciplinary approach, can be seen as the beginning of a solution to the 
presenting educational wicked problem. 


Transdisciplinarity seeks to transcend disciplinary perspectives, merging 
the concept of cooperation and working together into a broader framework 
in a systemic manner (Steger et al. 2021, p. 4). Transdisciplinarity thus 
requires practical engagement and personal investment by various 
individuals with issues of immediate concern, intending to create the 
highest form of an integrated project (Steger et al. 2021, p. 4). Moreover, a 
transdisciplinary approach (see Figure 7.2) aims to create solution- 
orientated knowledge, which can be transferred to both scientific and 
societal practice, as the knowledge is socially robust enough for research 
and implementation (Lang et al. 2012). The advantage of a transdisciplinary 
research design is that it enables buy-in from all the stakeholders. It is 
important to note that transdisciplinary research design, designed for a 
developed world context, cannot merely be replicated and transferred to a 
developing world context (Van Breda & Swilling 2019). Thus, the uniqueness 
and context must always be relevant to the designs used. This highlights 
the fact that the Social Greenhouse® innovation process will keep the 
design for implementing the Six Bricks® unique and relevant for the rural 
education context. 


E Methodological approach to the 
development of the Social Greenhouse” 
process: Intervention mapping 


Implementation mapping, anovel five-step protocol, is based onintervention 
mapping, a technique that guides the design of multilevel health promotion 
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FIGURE 7.2: Flow diagram of the transdisciplinary approach applied by Africa Unit for Transdisciplinary 
Health Research for developing the Social Greenhouse” in the real-world context. 


interventions and implementation strategies (Fernandez et al. 2019, p. 1) 
and will be used as a methodological framework model to plan the Six 
Bricks® initiative. Implementation mapping involves five tasks (Fernandez 
et al. 2019, p. 1), namely: 


1. To conduct an implementation needs assessment to identify programme 
adopters and implementers. 

2. To define the adoption and implementation outcomes and performance 
objectives, identify determinants and create matrices of change 
objectives. 

3. To choose theoretical methods (mechanisms of change) and select or 
design implementation strategies. 

4. To produce implementation protocols and materials. 

5. To evaluate implementation outcomes. 


The Social Greenhouse® process is based on this novel, multilevel health 
promotion intervention, namely intervention mapping. Mapping is a 
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systematic process for developing strategies to improve the adoption, 
implementation and maintenance of evidence-based interventions in real- 
world settings (Fernandez et al. 2019, p. 1). Added to this methodological 
model is participatory action research (PAR) approach. Participatory action 
research is an approach to inquiry that has been used since the 1940s 
(Participatory Methods 2022). It is a research-to-action approach 
characterised by its unique approach to research that emphasises the 
importance of reflection, data collection and action geared towards 
bringing about change (Baum, MacDougall & Smith 2006, p. 854). Thus, in 
implementing the Six Bricks® initiative, PAR (the research-to-action 
approach) will reflect the application of the initiative, which would provide 
information (data), reflection on these results and then actions, which 
would enable the researcher to adjust the initial application to better suit 
the situation when the initiative is re-implemented. This cyclic approach is 
the main impetus behind PAR as it involves researchers and participants 
working together to understand and be part of a problematic situation and 
then be able to change it for the better (Participatory Methods 2022). Thus, 
this iterative cycle of research, action and reflection often enlightens 
participants, communities and societies to become aware of a situation or 
challenge and then take action (Participatory Methods 2022). This implies 
that the Six Bricks® initiative will be used to offer participants, communities 
and societies the opportunity to be exposed to the Six Bricks® initiative and 
then be allowed to reflect on the outcomes and change their perceptions 
before they are again exposed to the Six Bricks® educational tool. 


E Defining the term ‘community’ in relation 
to the Social Greenhouse” process and the 
Six Bricks” initiative 

‘The term community arrived in its current use, via Old French and Middle 

English, from the Latin words communitas, meaning fellowship, 

and communis, meaning common, public, or shared’ (Online Etymology 

Dictionary 2022, n.p.). Thus, communities have always been identified 

based on location, identity, culture or organisation, making the concept 

diverse, complex and dynamic. The Social Greenhouse® process accepts 
that communities are complex and sensitive yet robust. The Social 

Greenhouse® process aims to facilitate sustainable development in 

communities through the strengthening of community assets and not just 

focusing on community needs. Sustainability is not a once-off but a process 
and can only be measured over time because single-impact measurements 
can be misleading. To illustrate the planning of the Social Greenhouse® 
innovation process with the Six Bricks® initiative, the community that will 
be targeted to illustrate this will be a community reflecting a rural 
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educational environment of barriers in the Foundation Phase (Grades 1 
to 3) in the South African educational system. 


E Achieving sustainability and sustainable 
goals 


Achieving sustainable development goals by implementing the South 
African NDP requires sustainability research. Sustainability research or 
sustainability science attempts to resolve real-world sustainability issues 
by merging ecological research and social aspects and linking diverse 
forms of knowledge in the research process (Kajikawa, Tacoa & Yamaguchi 
2014, p. 432). Understanding sustainability is a multifaceted, composite 
challenge as the concept involves multiple aspects of various sustainability 
issues, considered and dealt with simultaneously or all at once. 
Sustainability may be the goal, an ideal, an umbrella or a sub-discipline of 
various disciplines (Morse & McNamar 2013, p. 4), all depending on which 
lens is looked through for the research and in which context. However, 
sustainability is fundamentally embedded in a transdisciplinary approach 
(Lang et al. 2012, p. 26). Figure 7.3 illustrates the Social Greenhouse® 
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Source: Image acquired from AUTheR, NWU and published with appropriate permission from AUTHeR, NWU. 
FIGURE 7.3: An overview of the Social Greenhouse® process. 
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social innovation process that was applied to the Six Bricks® initiative in 
the Foundation Phase. 


The Social Greenhouse® social innovation process (see Figure 7.3) 
consists of five phases, each including a toolkit to enhance the results of 
the process (AUTHeR 2022b). The application of the Six Bricks® in the 
Social Greenhouse® process is discussed in the context of four practical 
workshops and the PAR cycles. These workshops are some of the methods 
that can be applied in the Social Greenhouse® process to introduce the Six 
Bricks® initiative in an Foundation Phase context. In each phase, the Social 
Greenhouse® process is described and then followed by an explanation of 
how the Six Bricks® can be integrated into the process. 


To illustrate this process of the Social Greenhouse®, barriers to learning 
experienced by children within an educational setting will be used. The 
educational barriers will focus specifically on a Foundation Phase classroom 
setting in a rural community, where this community challenge will be 
ameliorated by suggesting the use of the Six Bricks® initiative. 


Phase 1: Overview of the needs-solution matrix of 
the Social Greenhouse® process 


The needs-solution phase uses a matrix that enables the exploration and 
the merging of the developmental needs of the community with the assets 
and technology available within this group of people (see Figure 7.4). This 
needs-solution matrix, once highlighted, enables one to visually compare 
possible solutions by weighing variable needs based on importance (Peek 
2022). Thus, this phase is held to select the best course of action for the 
project and aids in prioritising tasks, problem-solving and crafting 
arguments to defend decisions that have already been made (Peek 2022). 
During the needs-solution phase, impact indicators are also identified, 
which usually suggest positive, negative, intended and unintended 
influences and effects of the initiative. 


According to the sustainable livelihood approach, the five types of 
capital that are usually available for sustainable community development 
are financial, human, social, natural and physical (Morse & McNamara 2013, 
p. 28). A challenge to sustainable community development is the limited 
access that individuals or groups within communities have to these assets, 
resulting in a divide between rich and poor. Thus, in doing a needs-solution 
matrix, optimal use of all resources which can and should be available for 
sustainable development in communities can be identified. Therefore, the 
main aim of the needs-solution matrix is to make the value of the intervention 
envisioned visible in the shortest period by linking micro-assets to the 
macro environment. This results in outcomes such as an asset-based 
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Source: Image acquired from AUTheR, NWU and published with appropriate permission from AUTHeR, NWU. 
FIGURE 7.4: An overview of the Social Greenhouse” process: Phase 1: The needs-solution matrix. 


community development plan, relevant sustainability indicators and a 
collaborative definition of sustainability for the project (AUTHeR 2022b),. 


To perform this assessment matrix for the Social Greenhouse® social 
innovation process, a toolkit for this first phase is identified. With this 
toolkit, the identification of assets in the community through asset mapping 
is identified. This entails the exploration of the social networks within the 
community, identifying the stakeholders, profiling the community and 
developing an asset-based community development plan (AUTHeR 2022b), 
To enable all agents, including adopters, implementers and those 
responsible for maintaining the evidence-based intervention (Fernandez 
et al. 2019, p. 3), workshops will be presented. This will involve all 
stakeholders and facilitate a ‘buy-in’. 
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Thus, to sum up, during the needs-solution phase, the Foundation Phase 
teachers are introduced to the Six Bricks® initiative, they are involved in the 
intervention and agree to apply the Six Bricks® initiative. The facilitator 
keeps a record of the discussion as participants construct, reconstruct and 
co-create a collaborative participatory workshop regarding the situation 
and the Six Bricks? initiative. This phase is where most of the initial data are 
collaboratively collected. 


Thus, a collaborative effort of constructing-re-constructing and co- 
creating, which is used throughout the entire Social Greenhouse® process, 
develops different scenarios, enabling adjustment and change in outcomes 
as seen as necessary. 


The needs-solution phase is usually done through interactive workshops 
and face-to-face discussions (focus groups and individual interviews). Data 
from the Six Bricks® initiative will be continually collected and available to 
assist any stakeholder groups in asset mapping activities to build their 
communities and identify different assets, needs, strengths and weaknesses. 
Furthermore, during the needs-solution phase, the Six Bricks®’s actual 
LEGO® DUPLO” bricks can also be used as a tangible tool to visually 
represent stakeholder identification, social networks, ideas and other 
aspects of this planning phase. As this group forges ahead, the development 
of the asset-based community development plan develops. Thus, while 
developing the plan, the Foundation Phase teachers are provided with all 
strategies to stimulate creative thinking and cause-and-effect understanding 
of the situation that faces them. 


To implement the needs-solution phase, two workshops with the 
Foundation Phase teachers will be allocated. These workshops will be the 
first steps in the Social Greenhouse® process. 


Six Bricks® Workshop 1: The needs-solution 
matrix: Description of the first workshop which 
will be carried out with the identified community 
(Foundation Phase teachers) 


When attempting this phase, the methods used need to be participatory 
and include techniques such as interviewing, focus groups, mapping 
(plotting the information), modelling, observation and comparison (Bell & 
Morse 2012; Chambers 1994). Thus, during this first contact with the 
identified community (the Foundation Phase teachers), one must consider 
the behaviours and attitudes that result in the empowerment of these 
individuals, allowing them to take matters into their own hands, embrace 
errors, facilitate specific processes and always use their best judgment 
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(Bell & Morse 2012; Chambers 1994). Sharing between different actors 
encourages participants to share their knowledge with others while creating 
a sense of partnership (Bell & Morse 2012; Chambers 1994). Thus, during 
this first workshop, everyone gets to build rapport with each other and find 
out about the community’s financial, human, social, natural and physical 
assets and resources, and the Social Greenhouse® process is discussed. 
After this initial contact session, all participants have the opportunity to go 
and think about the suggested Social Greenhouse® process. 


Six Bricks® Workshop 2: The needs-solution matrix: 
Application: Description of the second workshop, 
which will be carried out with the identified 
community (Foundation Phase teachers) 


During the workshop, a group of the school’s community (Foundation 
Phase teachers and maybe parents and the governing body of the school) 
is gathered and the facilitator of the Social Greenhouse® process begins by 
performing a needs-solution matrix (see Figure 7.5). After rapport is further 
formed with the school stakeholders, a cooperative discussion is initiated 
regarding exactly what the challenges are that they face and what their 
perspectives are of these challenges. For this initiative, examples of barriers 
that are experienced by the learners will be discussed. The challenges are 
then reframed and possible solutions are sought. One of the planned 
solutions that will be suggested to the teachers to ameliorate the barriers 
to learning that the learners experience will be the Six Bricks® initiative. 
This initiative will be introduced to the school at the Foundation Phase 
level. After a participatory discussion, the implementation solution is then 
devised and collectively accepted, which leads to the decision to implement 
the Six Bricks® initiative. The realities of the situation and the context of the 
implementation are then discussed and the necessary adjustments made. 
These along with the impact indicators (positive, negative, intended and 
unintended influences and effects of the initiative) are again noted. The 
workshop thus ends with a consolidation of the plan to implement the Six 
Bricks® initiative. 


Phase 2: Overview of the participative design 
process of the Social Greenhouse® process 
The participative design phase includes a PAR process consisting of various 
cycles which include all stakeholders (see Figure 7.6). Participatory action 


research is a research-to-action approach characterised by its unique 
approach that emphasises the importance of reflection, collection of data 
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FIGURE 7.5: An example of the application of the needs-solution matrix within a Foundation Phase school 
community. 


and action geared towards bringing about change (Baum et al. 2006, 
p. 854). It can therefore be thought of as an ‘umbrella’ research design that 
follows a systematic inquiry process in direct collaboration with individuals 
affected by a specific social phenomenon (Baum et al. 2006, p. 854; Cargo 
& Mercer 2008, p. 327). In its simplest form, the PAR process consists of 
four phases: problem identification or fact-finding, planning, action and 
evaluation (Carr & Kemmis 2003, p. 179). The participative design phase of 
the Six Bricks® initiative will comprise three workshops that essentially fall 
under the PAR umbrella. Each of the three workshops will have its 
methodology and data collection processes. Again, a collaborative effort 
of constructing, re-constructing and co-creating will be used throughout 
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Source: Image acquired from AUTheR, NWU and published with appropriate permission from AUTHeR, NWU. 
FIGURE 7.6: An overview of the Social Greenhouse” process: Phase 2: Participative design process. 


the participative design phase in a further effort to develop different 
scenarios and adjust and change outcomes as seen as necessary. 


O Six Bricks® Workshop 1: Application of the participative 
design process: First workshop that will be carried 
out with the identified community (Foundation Phase 
teachers and other school stakeholders) 


During the participative design phase, additional aspects of a solution to 
challenges need to be considered: these include cultural practices, policies, 
community rules and restrictions. For example, for the Six Bricks® initiative, 
school regulations and DBE requirements will have to be thoroughly 
discussed. By involving all school stakeholders from the inception of any 
initiative, the pros and cons can be transparently and critically noted. This 
phase is beneficial to all stakeholders because when everyone is ‘on board’, 
there is less chance of rejection or limiting products and technology. 
Furthermore, design flaws and cultural taboos can be minimised and critical 
gaps avoided. As this is an application phase, practical implications are 
considered and manifested from the theoretical aspects. This is done by 
having PAR form the basis of this phase. Therefore, the suggested 
application and actual implementation plans of the Six Bricks® initiative 
during this phase can assist in creative problem-solving while stakeholders 
are going through the PAR cycles of reflection, collection of data and 
action. This workshop will comprise all stakeholders involved with the Six 
Bricks® rollout. 
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O Six Bricks® Workshop 2: Description of the 
implementation of innovation in other settings: 
Second workshop that will be carried out with the 
identified community (Foundation Phase teachers) 


The second workshop scheduled for the participative design phase would 
enable contextualised adaptation for replication of the Six Bricks® initiative 
in other settings. Thus, by contextualising the working solution that was 
adopted in the first workshop, replication can be considered in other 
settings. This will permit the adoption of the technology or solution, in this 
case, the Six Bricks® initiative, to a broader audience to prevent any 
possibility of the rejection of the innovation. The participative design phase 
is supported through intervention research methods. Thus, from this one 
group of Foundation Phase teachers, there may be others in other 
communities who would also like the initiative to be rolled out in their 
communities thereby strengthening the initiative. 


O Six Bricks® Workshop 3: The implementation of 
innovation in other settings: Third workshop that 
will be carried out with the identified community 
(Foundation Phase teachers) using a focus group 


One of the methods to enable contextualisation can be based on a focus 
group discussion (Scribbr 2021): 
A focus group is a research method that brings together a small group of 
people to answer questions in a moderated setting. The group is chosen due to 


predefined demographic traits, and the questions are designed to shed light on 
a topic of interest. (n.p.) 


This workshop will facilitate the understanding and necessity of the 
initiative by using a focus group to obtain feedback regarding the Six 
Bricks® initiative. To highlight the value of these insights and perceptions, 
focus group themes are often constructed and negotiated in social 
settings, where participants can share and comment on their experiences 
with one another (Kitzinger 1994, p. 104; Nyumba 2018, p. 22). Moreover, 
focus groups are also known to promote self-disclosure while also 
offering mutual support as participants interact, respond to and trigger 
specific ideas among one another, ultimately generating data that might 
not have been acquired through individual interviews (Kitzinger 1994, 
p. 109). The number of focus groups that will be conducted will depend 
on the number of participants who want to participate; however, to 
illustrate the Six Bricks® initiative process, we only mentioned one focus 
group. All the collected information will be documented and conveyed 
to all stakeholders. 
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This focus group discussion will further allow the research team to capture 
group interactions, dynamics, and specific processes and phenomena that 
will reveal insights into the group’s experiences around the suggestion, 
impact and value of the Six Bricks® initiative on the group and in the larger 
community. Furthermore, with this insight, the research team will be able 
to generate data about the group’s social construction of their real-life 
experiences and connect these with the literature researched. Additionally, 
indicators identifying successes and positive and negative concerns, as in 
the needs-solution phase, will be noted and refined. Impact indicators 
usually identify positive, negative, and intended and unintended influences 
and effects. 


O Phase 3: Application of the implementation of 
innovation in other settings 


The focus group discussions in the participative design phase aimed to 
verify the indicators identified in the literature, which will include indicators 
that define success and assist in refining the impact indicators. Impact 
indicators usually identify positive, negative and intended and unintended 
influences and effects (see Figure 7.7). Thus, this implementation innovation 
phase is the actual Six Bricks® initiative that will be implemented in the 
classroom. If the first two phases are not correctly implemented, there 
could be a chance of rejection of the Six Bricks® initiative; however, as 
these two former phases were thoroughly implemented with the 
workshops, it is doubtful that a rejection of the innovative Six Bricks® 
initiative would take place. Therefore, more social cohesion would be 
experienced if the Six Bricks® initiative was adopted. Furthermore, with 
efficient acceptance and better feedback from all stakeholders, a significant 
‘buy-in’ would be obtained. 


O Phase 4: The monitoring and evaluation of innovation 


Phase 4, the monitoring and evaluation of innovation phase, is linked to the 
indicators developed in the needs-solution phase (Phase 1) and the 
participative design phase (Phase 2). This monitoring and evaluation 
process facilitates the monitoring and evaluation throughout the first three 
phases of the Social Greenhouse® process (see Figure 7.8). In the monitoring 
and evaluation of innovation phase, the indicators developed in Phases 1 
and 2 are refined throughout the process, ensuring real-time measurement 
of the impact of the process in the specific community. This constant 
monitoring and evaluation allow for timely adjustment and adaptation 
during the implementation and general running of the initiative, as well as 
limiting the innovation being rejected. 
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Source: Image acquired from AUTheR, NWU and published with appropriate permission from AUTHeR, NWU. 
FIGURE 7.7: An overview of the Social Greenhouse” process: Phase 3: Implementation of innovation in 
other settings. 
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Source: Image acquired from AUTheR, NWU and published with appropriate permission from AUTHeR, NWU. 
FIGURE 7.8: An overview of the Social Greenhouse® process: Phase 4: The monitoring and evaluation. 
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Thus, the benefits of the Six Bricks® initiative in a community could include 
community integration and adoption innovation (teachers and learners 
working together on learning problems), faster return on investment 
(better academic results), decreased change management costs (all the 
bricks are donated), higher consumer satisfaction levels (parents, learners 
and teachers are satisfied) and in the long run, sustainable development 
within the school community. 


Understanding the monitoring and evaluation during the monitoring 
and evaluation phase is an absolute requirement, which will take the form 
of the third workshop. During this workshop, participants should by now 
understand the interventions’ actual impact over time. Therefore, a logical 
framework approach can be used to provide indicators of the processes 
and the project’s impact and sustainability (Bell & Morse 2012, p. 122). The 
logical framework, also called the log frame approach, encourages more 
comprehensive thinking to represent findings in their totality while 
acknowledging both hard and soft elements of a study or project (Bell & 
Morse 2012, p. 123). The log frame approach is descriptive and analytical 
(Bell & Morse 2012, p. 122). It enables those involved in a project to set out 
both the formal (outputs, purpose and goals) and informal aspects during 
each phase (Bell & Morse 2012, p. 122). The log frame approach allows 
project performance to be quantitatively or qualitatively monitored and 
analysed (Bell & Morse 2012, p. 123). The log frame approach encourages 
involving as many persons in a project as possible so that the resultant 
change to the environment can be of value (Bell & Morse 2012, p. 123). The 
entire log frame approach considers verifiable indicators, means of 
verification and assumptions to track goals, purposes, outputs and activities 
(Bell & Morse 2012, p. 123). Verifiable indicators are measures used to verify 
the extent to which a goal is reached. At the same time, verification 
considers the data sources necessary to confirm the measurement for 
which purposes are being achieved (Bell & Morse 2012, p. 123). To obtain 
these data, a workshop will be arranged for all role players. 


O Six Bricks® Workshop 1: The description of the 
monitoring and evaluation 


During the monitoring and evaluation of innovation phase, a monitoring 
and evaluation workshop will be held whereby the Six Bricks® initiative is 
reported and analysed. All stakeholders will be involved in adding their 
perceptions to the data collected during the workshop. 


Indicators noted throughout the Social Greenhouse® process so far are 
refined, adjusted and amended. This will ensure timeous changes for future 
directed planning. In this workshop, the community will integrate and voice 
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their opinions about the Six Bricks® initiative. Aspects such as the 
effectiveness of the initiative, pros and cons, and general implications that 
emanate from the Six Bricks® initiative will be brought to the workshop. 


O Phase 5: Description of sustainable impact 


Phase 5, the sustainable impact study phase, measures the long-term 
sustainable impact of the innovation by using short-term indicators, which 
measure the impact over time in different settings (see Figure 7.9). The 
benefits of measuring the sustainable impact include greater return on 
investment (better academic results), improved long-term planning 
strategies (better teaching and learning) and a clear picture of the truly 
sustainable impact on the community (better overall education for 
Foundation Phase learners). Sustainability planning and prediction are 
achieved by the identification of sustainability indicators (with the collective 
community and stakeholder input), long-term measurement of impact over 
time and sustainable impact toolkits built into all phases throughout the 
process. One workshop will be arranged to enable the communities involved 
to report their findings. 


O Six Bricks® Workshop 1: Description and application of 
sustainable impact 


The purpose of the final workshop of the series is to take the data generated 
in the first two workshops, transfer the knowledge and co-create new 
knowledge that can ultimately be used to elicit action to bring about 
change in the impact of interventions. To ensure that learning is successfully 
transferred and co-created, the research team proposes hosting a World 
Café. The World Café approach requires that individuals sit in small groups 
in a café setting while engaging in conversations regarding the identified 
phenomenon (Aldred 2011, p. 58; Fouché & Light 2011, p. 31). A World Café 
is ideally suited for large groups as it is a conversational process that assists 
groups in engaging in constructive dialogue that can build relationships 
and foster collaborative learning (Fouché & Light 2011, p. 32). World Cafés 
also strive to create environments where the shared activities of the 


SUSTAINABLE 
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Source: Image acquired from AUTheR, NWU and published with appropriate permission from AUTHeR, NWU. 
FIGURE 7.9: An overview of the Social Greenhouse” process: Phase 5: Sustainable impact. 
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participants result in positive outcomes and responses to challenges and 
problems that may arise (Aldred 2011, p. 58). 


During this final workshop, reporting about the Six Bricks? initiative will 
take the format of a World Café method of data collection. This method 
provides the participants with an excellent opportunity to see their input 
visually as the group facilitators will write down all their comments. 
Furthermore, this method will promote the participants’ creative thinking, 
assist with the formulation of their ideas and concretely depict their 
thoughts. Once again, the concrete bricks can also be used to assist in 
engaging the participant. Overall, this last workshop will be used to provide 
feedback to all stakeholders and make decisions regarding long-term 
implementations and planning. Again, as it involves everyone, all decisions 
will be made in a participatory manner. 


E Conclusion 


This chapter illustrated the Social Greenhouse® framework as a practical 
application using the Six Bricks® initiative, an integrative tool, to illustrate 
the importance of approaching and entering communities in a trusted 
manner, explicating the future sustainability and ultimate success of similar 
projects in the educational sphere. 


The Social Greenhouse® social innovation process provides a practical 
and innovative process for understanding and developing solutions for 
complex problems. The Six Bricks® initiative can be applied as a tool to 
facilitate the process of coping with learning barriers of learners in the 
Foundation Phase. It can be seen that using the Social Greenhouse® social 
innovation process, successful implementation of the Six Bricks® initiative 
can be done in a community in a participatory manner involving all. With 
this meaningful process, sustainable implementation within communities 
is achievable. Thus, even before using this tool in the classroom, 
stakeholders can experience the value and dynamic versatility of this 
initiative for themselves by working through the Social Greenhouse® 
social innovation process. 
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E Abstract 


The idea of community is often thought of as something more than the 
sum of parts (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1903). It is therefore challenging 
when comprehending a more subjective aspect of local life within 
communities, as it tends to reflect the way individuals feel or emotionally 
function and present as satisfied, healthy and happy (Atkinson et al. 2020, 
p. 1903). By creating specialised wellness programmes, communities can 
be successfully involved in their development, growth and well-being. 
Wellness programmes are thus seen to be at the core of many community 
engagement initiatives. In this chapter, the Six Bricks® initiative is explored 
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as a tool for wellness by empowering teachers, parents and guardians to 
support children in communities. The Six Bricks® initiative will concentrate 
on ways children learn about themselves and others through engaging in 
activities that develop their sense of citizenship and help them deal with 
issues of social justice, fairness and empowerment. To focus this chapter, 
the research question posed was: How can Six Bricks® influence community 
involvement to promote citizenship? 


Data were gathered through book reviews, observations, first-hand 
knowledge and personal experiences. As a result, suggested community 
wellness projects were generated, which were applied at various sites in 
the North West province of South Africa. Results showed evidence of the 
Six Bricks® initiative having a generally positive effect on the role players, 
resulting in a positive spin-off for community members in which these 
community projects were rolled out. 


E Introduction 


Community wellness can be assessed by considering the ‘self’ as an 
autonomous, rational and independently acting or feeling individual 
(Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1903). Furthermore, the main interest thus focuses 
on how community aspects of life impact one’s subjective well-being 
(Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1903). On the topic of subjective well-being, it is 
suggested that in assessing how well one’s life goes, thought must be 
given to relationships with other people and places, as well as materiality; 
therefore, this process reflects a fluctuating subjective state (Atkinson 
et al. 2020, p. 1917; Niedderer et al. 2022, p. 2). Given the relationship 
between the individual and their community, many individuals, especially 
of the younger generation, narrate their community life-world experiences 
through meaningful experiences and mindful reflection, which enhances 
their well-being (Niedderer et al. 2022, p. 12). Such activities promote a 
focus on the present and future, enhancing emotional well-being by giving 
hope. These activities are a great way to demonstrate the concept of 
sharing and being involved in social skills, and these activities are appealing, 
enjoyable and motivating (Barr et al. 2022, p. 1246). Additionally, this 
teaches children the value of ethics and living fairly. With Six Bricks®, there 
are countless possibilities and special learning opportunities to promote 
community involvement and citizenship. 


Such activity is provided by the Six Bricks® initiative. Furthermore, 
identifying, recognising and prioritising the needs of parents, especially in 
resource-restrained contexts, had a great potential to improve the child’s 
development, which positively influences their well-being (Skeen et al. 
2022, p. 5) throughout the child’s life course. 
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E Problem statement 


Children growing up in the 21st century and during the Fourth Industrial 
Revolution (4IR) require specialised abilities to meet the demands of their 
constantly changing environments (Van Heerden & Veldsman 2021, p. 84). 
These abilities include skills such as the capacity for self-reflection, 
creativity, effective communication and teamwork (Van Heerden & 
Veldsman 2021, p. 85). By including children of various age groups in 
stimulating activities where they learn about themselves and others 
through play, many challenges are addressed (Van Heerden & Veldsman 
2021, p. 90). Furthermore, if taught from a young age, these abilities 
develop into essential indications of citizenship education later in their lives 
(Joubert 2021, p. 65). Citizenship is regarded as a universal human task, 
thought to have important implications for the well-being of young 
individuals and for the communities in which they live (Stephen 2017, p. 5). 
Therefore, all of humanity should take on the burden of developing this 
shared humanity based on the respect of moral principles (Joubert 2021, 
p. 66). With this important task, it is required that one considers personal 
values as well as the values of the community in which one resides and that 
positive, responsive citizenship and leadership are key to the individual, 
family and community (Stephen 2017, p. 5). For the younger generation, 
learning these personal and community values and respect can be acquired 
through play. Children should not just be told what citizenship is; instead, 
they should experience it first-hand by engaging in activities that provide 
them with various opportunities to use all their senses and come to 
understand the concept for themselves (Joubert 2021, p. 68). Only after 
this personal engagement will the younger generation be able to appreciate 
its genuine long-term benefits of community and wellness. 


Therefore, the 21st-century child growing up during the 4IR needs levels 
of specialised abilities to meet the demands of their constantly changing 
environments. It is suggested that by using the Six Bricks® for community 
wellness, empowerment of teachers, parents and guardians will occur, 
enabling them to support children in their communities. 


E Aims and objectives 


When participating in the Six Bricks® initiative, the teacher and the young 
child are constantly engaged in activities that promote social justice, 
democracy, citizenship and general social skills (Barr et al. 2022, p. 1237). 
Tasks such as setting ground rules for the classroom, taking part in lessons, 
using and sharing resources in the classroom and communication (Agbagbla 
2018; Joubert 2021, p. 70) needed for positive social interactions are all- 
encompassed in the Six Bricks® initiative activities. With the Six Bricks® 
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initiative, children learn how to share resources when engaged in these 
activities which require learners to take turns using the bricks and give 
each other a fair chance (Barr et al. 2022, p. 1246). This chapter aims to 
illustrate how the Six Bricks? initiative can promote community wellness by 
empowering teachers, parents and guardians. The objectives set for this 
chapter are to discuss the concepts to provide an in-depth understanding 
of the essence of the chapter and to delineate the activities that will be 
used for adult empowerment to support the child. 


E Background 


Half of all mental health disorders begin relatively early in a child’s life, with 
10% to 17% of young people between four- and seventeen-years-old 
meeting the criteria for a mental health condition (Darling et al. 2021, p. 2). 
This, left untreated, can have a damaging impact across every aspect of a 
child’s life (Darling et al. 2021, p. 2). Within communities, schools have been 
noted by various policymakers and other stakeholders, where identification 
and management of mental health problems can be flagged and 
interventions implemented (Darling et al. 2021, p. 2). Parents’ and all 
primary caregivers’ care has a deep and lasting impact on the child’s well- 
being and development (Skeen et al. 2022, p. 2). Thus, by using Six Bricks® 
for community wellness, parents, teachers and guardians are empowered 
to support their children in their communities. 


Six Bricks® activities develop the child’s executive reasoning, 
communication and teamwork abilities, all of which are essential for 
decision-making and resilience-building. 


Teaching these life skills and emphasising a child’s holistic development 
improves a child’s general well-being and ability to contribute more 
effectively to their communities (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 626). Teachers, 
other community workers, parents and children were all shared in this 
programme. The initiative had an overall positive influence on the 
communities and children regarding relationships, interactions and 
communication skills (United Nations Children’s Fund [UNICEF] 2022) (see 
Figure 8.1). 


The author has worked in various communities within the Potchefstroom 
area whereby, through her engagement with schools, social welfare 
organisations, medical institutions, a higher educational institution and in 
her private capacity as a resident of the community, she has observed many 
situations where within these communities wellness is often lacking and 
ignored, especially with the fast pace of life that everyone encounters. The 
author thus decided to critically engage the communities in which she lives 
and socially construct, reconstruct and deconstruct (Hickey & Austin 2007, 
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Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The graphic was created by Laura Steyn, 
and is redrawn and published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 8.1: Overview of using Six Bricks® for community wellness to empower teachers, parents and 
guardians in supporting children in communities. 


cited in Starr 2010, p. 3) the world in which she lives, commenting on these 
communities by looking through the framework of the activity theory (AT). 


Thus, the author’s autoethnographic constructs voiced from a self- 
narrative were reflexive of herself concerning others within these 
communities. 


E Concept clarification 
Six Bricks® 


Brent Hutcheson created Six Bricks® as a tool to assist teachers in 
practically integrating playful learning into their classroom practices in a 
straightforward, affordable and scalable manner (Care for Education 2020a). 
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This South African idea was created through a trial study in the township 
of Atteridgeville, close to Pretoria. The Learning Through Play Initiative 
(UNICEF 2022) enhances and enriches the Curriculum Assessment 
Policy Statements (CAPS) curriculum while bringing fun, creative 
learning into the classroom and bringing teachers’ and students’ smiles 
and laughter to the classroom every day (UNICEF 2022). By using 
physical manipulatives, in this case, Six Bricks® (see Figure 8.2), teachers 
can have a good impact on learner performance through play-based 
learning (UNICEF 2022). 


Play-based learning 


The Six Bricks? initiative instils positive attitudes in children by teaching 
them a variety of life skills that they can apply in many settings 
(Care for Education 2020a). This leads to the child feeling more capable 


Assists with 
numerous 
developmental 
areas 


A simple, 
cost-effective 
and scalable 

solution 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The graphic was created by Laura Steyn, 
and is redrawn and published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 8.2: Six Bricks”: A three-dimensional presentation. 
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and self-assured, which results in a happier and more motivated who 
wants to learn and participate (Barr et al. 2022, p. 1246). On the 
Edmentum (2022) blog, playful activities that develop a certain skill set 
in children help them focus more and support learning. Furthermore, 
play-based learning has advantages for children’s physical, cognitive, 
social and emotional development by facilitating long-term social- 
emotional capabilities and enabling the child to form deep relationships 
(Edmentum 2022). As a result of a holistic approach to children’s growth 
and development, followed and supported by a play-based learning 
style (Louw & Louw 2022, p. 628; Van Heerden & Veldsman 2021, p. 72), 
the children’s developing brains are given the chance to grow in a 
nurturing, language-rich and relatively unhurried environment 
(Edmentum 2022). Part of a holistic play-based approach, engagement 
is crucial for learning; the teacher aims to pique the pupil’s interest so 
they may participate as fully as possible in the activity. 


The teacher should facilitate investigation and foster awe in the child, 
which the Six Bricks® instruction does a fantastic job of doing (Van Heerden 
& Veldsman 2021, p. 77). Making learning enjoyable is intended to instil in 
the child a lifelong love of learning. 


Community wellness 


Well-being, or wellness, has been defined as the combination of feeling 
good and functioning well (Ruggeri et al. 2020, p. 1). Additionally, 
experiencing positive emotions such as contentment, joy and happiness 
and having positive relationships with others also adds to the individual’s 
sense of wellness (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1905; Ruggeri et al. 2020, p. 1). 
Furthermore, having a sense of control over one’s life, which generates a 
sense of purpose, creates a sustainable condition that allows the individual 
or community to develop and thrive (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1905; Ruggeri 
et al. 2020, p. 1), all of which are factors adding up to community wellness. 
The term ‘subjective well-being’ is synonymous with positive mental health 
and goes hand in hand with community wellness (Atkinson et al. 2020, 
p. 1905; Ruggeri et al. 2020, p. 1). 


Thus, from the aforementioned resources, one can say that communities 
that are not healthy cannot be places where resilience can be built, as 
community sustainability is often related to resilience, and a city’s resilience 
often starts from community resilience (Surjono et al. 2021, p. 35). 
Communities that can come together and assist one another through 
difficult times are subsequently more resilient. If there are strong levels of 
involvement in communities and when people genuinely support one 
another, people will be better equipped to face challenges, which results in 
community resilience, one of the components that make a city or community 
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liveable (Surjono et al. 2021, p. 46). This infers that community support and 
involvement can increase resiliency and assist individuals in addressing 
challenges and opportunities as they present themselves (Atkinson et al. 
2020, p. 1910). It is therefore crucial to provide communities with the tools 
they need to take action to improve themselves, their well-being and their 
situation so that they can perform at their best within their - often limited 
- environments. 


In the context of South Africa, with its distinctive difficulties and variety 
of challenges (Humphreys & Enqvist 2022, p. 38), people need 
opportunities to better their lives and the lives of others around them. 
These opportunities, especially in underdeveloped areas with limited 
resources, are highlighted by the interactions among social inequalities, 
environmental stressors and shocks illustrated through communities’ 
subjective experiences of the challenges and responses to various crises 
(Humphreys & Enqvist 2022, p. 38). 


E Empowering the teacher to support the 
child 


In her abstract regarding positive organisational scholarship (POS), it is 
defined that POS is the study of that which is positive, flourishing and life- 
giving in organisations (Cameron 2021, p. 741). Positive organisational 
scholarship considers the processes and dynamics that occur in and 
through organisations, in contrast to focusing on individual attitudes and 
emotions. To empower teachers in their educational setting and comment 
on the impact of positive educational interventions across multiple cultures, 
because student well-being and student academic performance are such 
important outcomes in education (Cameron 2021, p. 741), one must consider 
the POS within that particular environment. The development of POS has 
helped to place focus on various positive practices of institutions themselves 
(Cameron 2021, p. 742). One such practice that can be considered is the Six 
Bricks’ initiative. Thus, in empowering the teacher in this initiative, training 
must be given. Training is available from Care for Education, the NGO that 
has developed over 250 activities for Six Bricks® (Care for Education 
2020a). These activities cover the developmental years of a child from 
about three-years-old to twelve-years-old in easy-to-use teacher guides 
(Care for Education 2020a). 


E Empowering the parent or caretaker to 
support the child 


It makes sense to look at methods in which the parents and caretakers 
are empowered to aid in the growth and development of their child. 
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Young children are particularly vulnerable to being trapped in cycles of 
poverty and inequality (UNICEF 2021). Parental support is most needed 
when 90% of the child’s brain develops, that is, before the age of five- 
years-old (UNICEF 2021). However, for the optimal development of any 
child, nurturing, stimulation and social interaction are vital (UNICEF 2021). 
In poorer and less educated parents, as in the case in many rural areas in 
South Africa, parents often experience socio-economic stress (UNICEF 
2021). These circumstances would leave a parent less equipped to provide 
this nurturing care, resulting in many of these children starting formal 
education at a significant disadvantage (UNICEF 2021). Furthermore, if 
children grow up in families that are conflicted, poorly managed or 
unpredictable, they are more likely to develop emotional and behavioural 
difficulties as well as experience child abuse (Doyle et al. 2022, pp. 2-3). 
Therefore, in essence, parents can be essential change agents in their 
children’s lives (Doyle et al. 2022, p. 1). As with the empowerment of 
teachers, parents too can be trained and guided in the use of Six Bricks?®. 


Care for Education brought out a pamphlet that has been helpful in 
empowering parents in the use of Six Bricks® (Care for Education 2020b). 
This guide has encouraged parents to engage with their children, assuring 
them that learning is taking place with this play-based approach (Care for 
Education 2020b). As the Six Bricks® initiative presents situations where 
child engagement is a hands-on activity, moral encouragement is seen as 
the parent cheers on their child (Care for Education 2020b). 


E Supporting children in communities 


The global Six Bricks community is growing and thriving with many ‘Six Brickers’ 
creating inspirational activities all based on the characteristics of PLAY. (Care for 
Education 2020a, n.p.) 


Steffenak et al. (2021, p. 2) view community support as any public or private 
services that are offered to assist vulnerable individuals or populations, 
including care at community centres, primary health care facilities and 
educational institutions. The Six Bricks?® initiative can offer such support to 
vulnerable children within communities. Children experiencing challenges 
can be assisted and supported by engaging them in creative, playful 
activities that teach them certain life skills (Care for Education 2020b). 
Children practice learning techniques when they are entertained, challenged 
and engaged in fun ways (Care for Education 2020a). Children’s hearts and 
minds are stretched when they become absorbed in a game or endeavour. 
They gain social skills and the ability to tell when their playmates are happy, 
unhappy or frustrated (Monteiro, Carvalho & Santos 2021, p. 1; Play Unlocks 
Essential Skills 2021). Together, children discover how to persevere to 
complete more challenging puzzles, recall lines for a play or accept the fact 
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that they cannot be the hero of every imaginative activity (Play Unlocks 
Essential Skills 2021). 


Play is another way to get practice dealing with the unforeseen or unsure. 
Children experience excitement and applause when they succeed, but they 
also experience irritation when things do not go as planned (Play Unlocks 
Essential Skills 2021). They have exactly the training with Six Bricks® 
they require to remain cool under pressure or to test their ideas before 
creating the next big breakthrough (Play Unlocks Essential Skills 2021). As 
such, children’s resilience is being built and they learn how to persevere 
under difficult circumstances. Furthermore, children who respect school 
and feel like they be/ong there are more likely to participate in school- 
related activities positively, have a deeper learning experience and increase 
their academic performance (Monteiro et al. 2021, p. 2). 


A kind, encouraging role model can influence how much children identify 
with their school. Children believe that the school atmosphere is good and 
supportive, and it fosters a sense of belonging and value in the school if 
they feel that they are cared for and are permitted to engage actively in 
classroom activities (Monteiro et al. 2021, p. 3). This sense of belonging and 
the need for it will be further discussed in Maslow’s hierarchical theory. 


E Theoretical framework 


Maslow’s hierarchical theory is seen as 
a meta-theory 


The author’s first idea when thinking about communities and the wellness 
of communities brings the theoretical framework of Maslow’s hierarchy of 
needs to mind (see Figure 8.3). Within this meta-framework, there is an 
explicitly directed need that addresses the psychological need for 
‘belongingness’ or being loved and accepted (Hopper 2020). This need 
also includes the need for an individual to feel included and belong to a 
social group (Hopper 2020). Consequently, belongingness is a sense of 
relatedness to a community where there is a conviction that ‘I belong’, 
particularly in a setting where one is supported and cared for and offered 
a helping hand when needed. Therefore, as a community is taken as more 
than the sum of its parts, the assessment of needs requires one to consider 
the relationship of the individual to the community (Atkinson et al. 2020, 
p. 1906). In assessing these needs, which reflect various aspects of life, 
including well-being and the sense of belonging, they must be seen as 
aspects that are lived and experienced together (Atkinson et al. 2020, 
p. 1906). The sense of belonging felt or experienced by an individual is thus 
related to community well-being, and this, in turn, must be related to 
individual, subjective well-being (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1904). 
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Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The graphic was created by Laura Steyn, 
and is redrawn and published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 8.3: Maslow’s hierarchy of needs: Meeting the psychological need for belongingness. 


The activity theory is seen as a working theory 


In simple terms, AT is all about ‘who is doing what, why and how’ (Hasan & 
Kazlauskas 2014, p. 9). In the AT, the relationship between the subject 
(human doer) and object (the thing being done) forms the core of an 
activity (Hasan & Kazlauskas 2014, p. 9) (see Figure 8.4). The object of any 
activity covers the activity’s focus and purpose of the action; the subject 
covers the individual or group engaged in the activity, with the motive, and 
the outcome can be seen as an intended or unintended result (Hasan & 
Kazlauskas 2014, p. 9). 


Integrating the hierarchy of needs with the 
activity theory 


The AT is at the base of the Six Bricks?® initiative’s approach to community 
wellness. The Six Bricks® initiative involves a person or ‘doer’ interacting 
with the Six Bricks? initiative (object) through playful activities (relationship) 
with a defined goal or purpose, notably acquiring new skills, inadvertently 
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Source: Adapted from Hasan and Kazlauskas (2014). 
FIGURE 8.4: The core of the activity theory. 


or advertently. To satisfy any of Maslow’s hierarchical needs, actions by the 
individual or group must be performed with some object with motivation 
or purpose to achieve an outcome - solving the need or moving up or 
down to other levels. 


E Methodology 
Autoethnographic narrative as a research method 


It is often said that the ethnographer is the main tool in ethnographic 
research. This highlights the fact that subjectivity is embedded in all 
ethnographic research practices (Koskinen-Koivisto & Lehtovaara 2020, 
p. xxiii). This may be a true but critical evaluation of the role of the researcher 
and their view regarding the research field, epistemologies and politics is 
basic in creating validity and an authentic ethnographical research study 
(LOdhdesmoki et al. 2020, p. xxiii). Thus, this research method is grounded 
in engagement and interaction with specific individuals and groups in a 
specific environment (Ldhdesmdki et al. 2020, p. xviii). By engaging in 
participant observation, the ethnographer enters the everyday life worlds 
of the individuals observed (LO6hdesmodki et al. 2020, p. xxiii). These actions 
will provide the researcher with various hidden meanings, nuances and 
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emotional insights that were not visible or understandable at first sight 
(Lahdesmaki et al. 2020, p. xviii). Furthermore, a reflective attitude and 
disposition need to continually be part of the research process, enabling 
the researcher to critically acknowledge and reflect on their position and 
presumptions, political engagements and methodological choices 
(Lähdesmäki et al. 2020, p. xviii). 


Autoethnographic methods used 


This approach incorporates all aspects of looking at people in their cultural 
setting with the end goal of producing a narrative account of the occurrences 
against a theoretical background (Emerald Publishing 2022). During this 
observational process, various aspects are noted, namely, deeds are done 
as well as words used, interactions between individuals and groups, as well 
as their interactions socially, culturally and within the environment (Emerald 
Publishing 2022). 


Furthermore, what is not said as much as what is said is important, as 
well as emotional expressions and body language. Then, the obvious 
language usage, symbols and rituals highlight shared meanings reflecting 
the individual or group’s worlds (Emerald Publishing 2022). To achieve this 
participants, individuals or groups are observed in a manner to enable the 
researcher to collect the main ethnographic data possible. These 
observations thus form the essence of the collected ethnographic data 
(see Figure 8.5). 


Source: Adapted from Lédhdesm6ki et al. (2020). 
FIGURE 8.5: A graphical presentation of the process. 
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To collect this data, the researcher functions in two ways: direct observation 
of the individual or group’s actions (pure observer) or merging in and being 
present on the scene of the actions, where you observe (Emerald Publishing 
2022). Whichever scenario is chosen, be it observations, notes, recordings 
or descriptive analysis, this is done to interpret the individual’s or groups’ 
interactions and events to obtain a systematic account of these participants’ 
behaviour and systems regarding their communities, organisations or 
institutes (Emerald Publishing 2022). 


To illustrate her observations regarding various features involved in what 
we consider as community wellness, per definition, the author will offer and 
share some images from the Play Therapy Training session, as mentioned 
here. 


Collaboration and positive relationships 


Community wellness places a strong emphasis on the value of being able 
to cooperate and work with one another in a way that will promote healthy 
and happy relationships Figure 8.6. This was clear from the interactions 
that took place during the training session between the participants (see 
Figure 8.6, the promotion of healthy and happy relationships). 


Participants revealed an eagerness and willingness to collaborate to 
achieve a shared outcome, as is clear from Figure 8.7. The importance of 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date, location and individuals unspecified, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individuals. 


FIGURE 8.6: The promotion of healthy and happy relationships. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date, location and individuals unspecified, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individuals. 


FIGURE 8.7: The willingness to collaborate to achieve a shared outcome. 


working together can furthermore strengthen communities’ ability to build 
their resilience, as noted by Atkinson et al. (2020, p. 1910). 


Positive emotions 


Your stress-coping bank grows when you experience positive emotions. 
You can remain more resilient in the face of challenges if you find ways to 
experience a little better each day. To effectively deal with adversity, it is 
helpful to consume a healthy ‘diet’ rich in positive emotions to reduce 
stress (Yoo 2019, p. 186). Happy feelings of joy and contentment (all positive 
emotions) were observed from training participants (as is clear from 
Figure 8.8). 


O Obtaining a shared outcome: A sense of purpose 


The crucial observation made by the author was that participants should 
not undervalue the positive effect of a shared outcome. Getting a good 
result increases feelings of pride and belonging, which are an important 
part of community wellness (see Figure 8.9 and Figure 8.10). 


E Conclusion 


The author considered the following elements of the definition of community 
well-being, as stated earlier by Atkinson et al. (2020, p. 1905) and Ruggeri 
et al. (2020, p. 1): Well-being or wellness has been defined as the combination 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date, location and individuals unspecified, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individual. 


FIGURE 8.8: Happy feelings of joy and contentment. 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date, location and individuals unspecified, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 8.9: Positive effect of a shared outcome. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 8.10: Positive effect of a shared learning experience. 


of feeling good and functioning well (Ruggeri et al. 2020, p. 1). Additionally, 
experiencing positive emotions such as contentment, joy, and happiness 
and having positive relationships with others also adds to the individual’s 
sense of wellness (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1905; Ruggeri et al. 2020, p. 1). 
Furthermore, having a sense of control over one’s life, which generates a 
sense of purpose, creating a sustainable condition allowing the individual 
or community to develop and thrive (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1905; Ruggeri 
et al. 2020, p. 1) are all factors adding up to community wellness. 


During a three-day workshop and training session for Educational 
Psychology Honours students using LEGO® Play Therapy, the author saw 
real-world examples of these elements of community wellness in action 
(see ch. 1). The author observed that everyone who attended and 
participated in the exercises truly enjoyed the experience (see figures 
showing photographs from this event). Photographs taken at this training 
event showed that participants expressed happy feelings including that joy 
and contentment. Additionally, when people feel good emotions, they are 
more likely to retain healthy relationships (Atkinson et al. 2020, p. 1907). 
Practices and attitudes in the classroom should align with the culture and 
principles that the school wants to advance (Gravett, De Beer & Du Plessis 
2019, p. 25). The self-esteem of children and teachers can be developed by 
proactive and supportive relational techniques, and as a result, a learning 
community could be created. Working with parents and children is a 
successful method for improving relationships in schools (Kitching 2017, 
p. 230). 
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Most people understand community as being greater than the sum of its 
parts. Understanding the social and emotional facets of communal life 
helps us to better understand how people interact and feel at ease with 
one another (Atkinson 2020, p. 1905; Kitching 2017, p. 233). The author 
experienced this first-hand while observing attendees engaging with one 
another in a light-hearted way, revealing their comfortableness with the 
activity and with each other. Such feelings of comfort strengthen 
relationships and provide social and emotional support (Collet et al. 2019, 
p. 26). 


Being a part of a professional learning community (PLC) can improve 
well-being by increasing motivation, capacity for leadership and capacity 
for change (Carpenter 2017, p. 1070). Consequently, such supportive 
environments will strengthen resilience-building and improve a community’s 
ability to adapt to change and crises successfully (Atkinson 2020, p. 1910). 
Furthermore, to be able to adapt to change and crisis effectively, the 
Pathways to wellness (Figure 8.11) should be nurtured and acknowledged. 


Pathways 
to wellness 


Source: Conceptualisation of this graphic was done by the author of this chapter. The illustration was created by Laura 
Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 


FIGURE 8.11: Pathways to wellness. 
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E Abstract 


Ngaka Modiri Molema District Municipality (NMMDM) often experiences 
challenges, which include significantly high levels of poverty, unemployment 
and limited growth in the economy, resulting in an overall declining 
economy. This largely rural district is made up of 103 wards, eight towns, 
21 townships and 198 villages. Within this district, 22 traditional leaders 
oversee approximately 90% of the population living in their traditional 
authority areas (Department of Cooperative Governance and Traditional 
Affairs 2022, p. 28). Within this environment of these challenges, education 
and health tend to be left on the back burner and often forgotten altogether. 
Needless to say, special needs education and special schools are even 
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more neglected. Thus, adding a transdisciplinary community engagement 
initiative to this community at one of the special schools in the rural Ngaka 
Modiri Molema district is anoteworthy achievement in this poverty-stricken 
environment. By initiating this community engagement project, the 
research question asked was: How did the Six Bricks® transdisciplinary 
community engagement initiative promote wellness at a special school? 


The result of the Six Bricks® transdisciplinary community engagement 
initiative proved to be a success in aiding teachers in assisting children 
with special needs, and this initiative worked exceptionally well within 
the environment of this special school. Furthermore, the Six Bricks® 
transdisciplinary community engagement initiative united teachers, 
learners and communities, building bridges of understanding and 
communication. 


E Introduction 


This special school community engagement initiative that was run in a 
transdisciplinary manner took planning, organising and driven energy to 
come to fruition. As Engeström, Miettinen and Punamaki (1999, pp. 19-38) 
commented, the two basic processes of action are (1) motivation to do the 
action and (2) doing the action. This process comes from an internalised 
process, which is usually a reproduction of a cultural influence (inner) and 
the externalisation process. The transformation from the internal process 
to the outer (external) creation results in the activity. In the initiation of the 
Six Bricks® activity in this community, the internalised cultural influences 
and the externalising processes culminated in an  energy-driven, 
transdisciplinary effort, which was exceptionally positive for this rural 
community. Being personally involved in this community engagement 
affected the process, often directly and most definitely indirectly, as this 
in-depth involvement resulted in personalised ‘from-the-hear?t’ reporting. 


In each Six Bricks® activity, there were relationships, relating to education 
and wellness and to the simple art of knowing or educating. This resulted 
in a beautiful harmony of people, actions, teaching and learning. Within a 
background of rural South Africa, where resources are limited and restricted, 
any positive input is gratefully received and valued; therefore, this Six 
Bricks® initiative proved to be exciting and novel and empowered the 
people to carry out their task of teaching children with special needs, 
linking all role players to the community (see Figure 9.1). 


E Problem statement 


As mentioned earlier in the chapter, the NMMDM has various challenges 
facing the community. With the significantly high levels of poverty, 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 9.1: Linking Six Bricks® and the North-West University to The Special School. 


community resources are restricted and extremely limited. Education 
also suffers under these limitations, with special schools being the most 
neglected area of educational assistance. Thus, to assist the inclusive 
and special needs sector of the educational system, assistance is needed 
for these learners to help them achieve their full potential. Any 
educational assistance provided to these schools is usually gratefully 
accepted. 


E Aims and objectives 


This chapter aims to explore the Six Bricks® transdisciplinary community 
engagement initiative that promoted wellness at a special school in the 
rural Ngaka Modiri Molema district in the North West province. The 
objectives will be the reporting of this initiative by the author, providing 
a personal perspective of the process as seen from her various roles. 
The perspectives that the author fulfilled during this community 
engagement, among others, were as an academic, a community member 
and an educator. 
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E Concept clarification 
Six Bricks® 


These little DUPLO®-bricks were designed to ‘[...] excite and motivate 
young children in the classroom to attain the skills, knowledge and 
attitudes necessary for success in later life’ (C4Ed 2020). With these 
DUPLO®-bricks, a young learner’s brain is assisted in forming and 
developing appropriate early experiences and social relationships. With 
the child grasping and manipulating these DUPLO®-bricks, which serve as 
concrete, tangible tools, opportunities are presented whereby a child can 
use their body to explore and develop, ignite new ideas and curiosity, and 
spark their imagination (C4Ed 2020; Kamdar & Patel 2019, p. 1). As Kamdar 
and Patel (2019, p. 5) suggest, it is the intention to have Six Bricks® available 
on the desk of every child in schools and other informal settings and for 
them to play under the guidance of an adult facilitator. As these Six Bricks® 
sets are donated by the LEGO Foundation”, it is seen as a cost-effective, 
understandable tool, which facilitators can be easily trained in and 
implement (Kamdar & Patel 2019, p. 5). 


Transdisciplinary 


This is an approach that over-runs the boundaries between conventional 
disciplines and facilitates teaching and learning by focusing on the 
construction of meaning in the context of real-world challenges (Smothers 
2020, p. 10) or thematic topics; thus, problems are seen from various 
disciplinary perspectives (Smothers 2020, p. 10). As transdisciplinarity 
requires innovation, cooperation and intentionality (Smothers 2020, p. 10), 
this community engagement initiative provided the opportunity for three 
disciplines to come together - namely, Curriculum Studies, Educational 
Psychology and Comparative and International Education - and find 
innovative ways to assist with the challenges faced by teachers who must 
deal with children with special needs in rural areas. This diverse team 
provided the required collaborative effort in which the multifaceted 
challenge of teaching children with special needs was supported 
innovatively with the Six Bricks® initiative. 


Community engagement 


Community engagement can be defined as engaging with a community to 
achieve long-term and sustainable outcomes, processes, relationships, 
discourse, decision-making or implementation (Penn State 2022, p. 14). 
Success at community engagement must include processes, strategies and 
techniques that consider the community which is being engaged and an 
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overall sensitivity to what exists within the context of the given community 
(Penn State 2022, p. 14). The nature of this community engagement focused 
ona vulnerable rural community where resources were scarce, poverty was 
rampant and many of the community members felt forgotten and neglected. 


Community engagement initiative 


The initiative that was introduced into this community was the Six Bricks® 
initiative. Since 2017, in a combined effort by the Department of Basic 
Education (DBE), United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) South Africa, 
the LEGO Foundation® and the non-governmental organisation (NGO) 
Care for Education, this initiative, simply known as ‘Endless ways to learn 
through play’, has been introduced to South Africa (Matangira 2022). 
Presently this initiative, which is a national educational rollout, has reached 
many learners (Matangira 2022): 

To date, over 27,500 Foundation Phase teachers from about 4,000 schools in the 


Eastern Cape, Gauteng, and Free State provinces have been trained, reaching 
approximately 950,000 children in the three provinces. (n.p.) 


With the wish for this initiative to further expand (Matangira 2022): 


To reach more teachers and children around the country, the FPI will be expanded 
to the remaining provinces in the country including Northern Cape, North West, 
Mpumalanga, Limpopo, Western Cape, and KwaZulu-Natal from 2023. (n.p.) 


We, as the North-West University (NWU), have taken up the challenge and 
started to facilitate this initiative by, as the first high educational institution 
in South Africa, promoting and supporting this rollout. The initial rollout 
started at the NWU Potchefstroom campus and it rapidly expanded to the 
Mafikeng Campus. It is with this background information that the author 
will report on this first Six Bricks® rollout or the national programme at a 
small special needs school named ‘The Special School’ (a pseudonym). 


Wellness 


Global Wellness Day offers a comprehensive description of wellness as 
follows (Anon 2022): 
Wellness is an active process of becoming aware of and making choices toward 
a healthy and fulfilling life. It is more than being free from illness, it is a dynamic 


process of change and growth. A good or satisfactory condition of existence; a 
state characterized by health, happiness, and prosperity; welfare. (n.p.) 


This definition forms the epitome of this community engagement 
initiative, as it is seen that if the teachers at this special school are 
empowered, they will feel that they have grown, obtaining a better 
condition of existence, and they will experience health, happiness and 
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prosperity, resulting in a better state of general welfare for themselves 
and the learners whom they teach. 


Toni-Marie Ramos, on her website ‘We have Kids’, states that teaching 
children with special needs can be challenging, as educators need to have 
sufficient training and classroom experience and a great deal of patience 
and compassion (Ramos 2022, p. 16). 


E A special school in the rural Ngaka Modiri 
Molema district in the North West province 


In the South African context, special schools are a school dedicated to the 
practice of educating students with special needs in a way that addresses 
their differences and needs (Equal Education Law Center [EELC] 2016, 
p. 11). Children are often placed in special schools based on an assessment 
of their disability rather than on an assessment of their learning needs 
(EELC 2016, p. 11). Rural schools are often secluded and overlooked because 
of their remote geographical positioning (see Figure 9.2). This school is 
situated in a remote central part of the province where the communities 
are more rural than developed. 


This special school was established in August 2002 at the request of the 
parents in the community. As with most rural areas, special schools are not 
readily available. Therefore, after tediously searching for appropriate 
education facilities for their children, this community school was formed to 
accommodate children with various disabilities. 


Furthermore, skills that enable learners who have disabilities to become 
more independent by developing them to their maximum potential are the 
mission of this school. Thus, by providing appropriate educational support, 
which makes the learner’s experiences relevant and applicable, integration 
into the community is facilitated (see Figure 9.4). 


E Research design and methodology 
Research approach 


This chapter will take on a qualitative approach, embedded within the 
theoretical framework of the activity theory (AT), whereby Vygotsky’s 
original visualisation of his theory demonstrates that behaviourism or 
actions are the response to an external stimulus or occurrence (McAvinia 
2016, p. 59). Maree (2012, p. 51) says qualitative research is a form of social 
inquiry that focuses on the way people interpret and make sense of their 
experiences and the world they live in. The complex issue in which the 
author is interested is the application of the Six Bricks® initiative at 
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North West 


Sketch map of the Republic 
of South Africa, showing the 
province of North West 


Bojanale 
Platinum 


Dr Ruth 
Segomotsi 


otchefstroom 
Mompati : 


Dr Kenneth 
Kaunda 


Source: The illustration was created by Laura Steyn, published here with appropriate permission from Laura Steyn. 
FIGURE 9.2: The position of The Special School in the rural Ngaka Modiri Molema district, Mahikeng, in the 
North West province, South Africa. 
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VISION A 
help unleash leaner's hidden potential by providing 
ith an opportunity to acquire the knowledge, / 
nd attitudes to meet challenges 
>. ae f 


~ Jv A 
> MISSION“ ras 
4 strive to provite learners with ensayo f 
skiis and to empower them to take thelr right place 
in society with dignity 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 9.3: The vision and mission of The Special School. 


Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 9.4: The entrance to The Special School. 
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The Special School. Along with the joy of the implementation, the author 
also noted that the empowerment of the teachers at the school after they 
received training in Six Bricks® was noteworthy. 


Research design 


For this study, a case study research design will be used. Maree (2019, 
p. 402) believes that case study research design guides a researcher in 
describing a social phenomenon through progressive in-depth study. 
Creswell (2019, p. 206) also posits that a case study design is among the 
research methods of inquiry used for an in-depth study of human activities 
and events. A case study design was deemed fit for this study as it guided 
the author and added to an in-depth understanding of the effectiveness 
of the Six Bricks® application. In addition to the case study design, the 
researcher employed autoethnography as the research design. 
Autoethnography is a qualitative research method that permits the 
researcher to utilise their own experiences to understand a particular 
phenomenon or culture (Méndez-Ldopez 2013, 280). Therefore, the author 
utilised her own experiences and knowledge about the Six Bricks® initiative 
in observing and initiating the engagement with the teachers during the 
lessons which utilised Six Bricks?®. 


Methodology 
O Data generation 


The researcher collected data by tapping into her personal experience of 
the Six Bricks® initiative and by observing the lessons taught through the 
Six Bricks?® initiative at the school in some of their classrooms. Through this 
interaction and through engaging with the trained teachers in the Six 
Bricks® initiative, valuable insights were gained and could therefore be 
reported with insightful meaning. 


The author further took field notes and photographs during her visits to 
the school to aid in compiling the research report. Because the researcher 
relied on her own experiences, observations, knowledge and personal 
training on the Six Bricks? initiative, she was able to give a first-hand rendition 
of this community engagement Six Bricks® rollout at this rural school. 


O Data analysis 


The data analysis methods used in an autoethnographic study usually 
combine two elements: introspection and cultural analysis (Hokkanen 2017, 
p. 160). In ensuring the validity and richness of the research findings, the 
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author ensured that her narratives, personal experiences, external 
behaviours of teachers under study and descriptive facts (Cooper & Lilyea 
2022, p. 202) were triangulated during data analysis. Therefore, both 
introspection and some elements of cultural analysis were used as data 
analysis methods in this study. 


O Ethical considerations 


It is viewed by Ellis (2007, p. 26) that ‘[...] autoethnography itself is an 
ethical practice’. In this study, the author used honesty and integrity 
embedded in personal experience and observations as ethical principles. 


E An overview of the Six Bricks® 
transdisciplinary community engagement 
initiative at a special school in the rural 
Ngaka Modiri Molema district in the 
North West province 


The first time | came into contact with the Six Bricks® initiative, | anxiously 
waited for the Six Bricks® professional training to start. | recall looking at 
the stack of Six Bricks® in front of me and wondering if this was even worth 
the effort of attending the workshop as these DUPLO®-bricks were children’s 
toys. Some students were also in attendance, some of whom had already 
touched the Six Bricks® and were already playing and engaging with this 
familiar object. | sheepishly looked for instructions or guidance. This 
apprehensive state was short-lived and the Six Bricks® training turned into 
an exhilarating experience. When the instructions were given and the 
techniques and strategies explained, | became a fully-fledged ‘6BRICK-er’ 
with an immediate feeling of being welcomed into a family of playful 
learning and teaching. Now, | cannot wait to give this gift to others. 


From O1 March 2022 to 03 March 2022, the author attended the training 
for Six Bricks® herself to experience this toll first-hand (see Figure 9.5). 
After this initial training, the author felt equipped to venture out into the 
community and identify a local school in which the Six Bricks® initiative 
could be rolled out, beginning the initiative for the first time in the rural 
area of Ngaka Modiri Molema district in the North West province. She 
started the community engagement with The Special School by first 
contacting the school staff and explaining the Six Bricks® concept to them. 
After this, she gathered her team of Six Bricks® trainers and set a date for 
teacher training. 


On 03 August 2022, the author, together with colleagues, conducted a 
training workshop at The Special School based on the concepts that were 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date, location and participants unspecified, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individuals. 


FIGURE 9.5: The author becoming a ‘6BRICk-er’. 


learned at the Six Bricks® training. As part of the training, officials from 
the DBE were also part of the event. On the day of the teacher’s training, 
they were overwhelmed and excited that learning through play would 
accommodate all learners. The day was a resounding success, with 
everyone enthusiastic and ready to implement the Six Bricks® initiative. 
With a grateful heart to Care for Education and the LEGO Foundation®, 
who donated all the bricks, we left the school to give these newly 
converted ‘Six BRICKS-ers® time to explore, in their own time, the limitless 
opportunities that these bricks provided (see Figure 9.6). This showcased 
the Six Bricks® initiative and informed this rural district about the value 
and limitless advantages of having these simple sets of Six Bricks® 
introduced into this district. In doing this, we, as NWU, became the first 
higher educational institution to embrace this initiative and begin the Six 
Bricks® initiative rollout in the North West province rural district of 
Mafikeng. After all The Special School teachers were trained, the researcher 
kept contact with the school and, on a few occasions, did informally 
engage with the teachers and asked how teachers were using the concepts 
covered in the Six Bricks® training to supplement their teaching methods 
in their classrooms. 


On an official return visit to The Special School on O6 September 2022, 
the author did a post-event observation to explore the results of the training 
that was provided to the teachers based on the Six Bricks® concepts. 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date and location unspecified, published with appropriate 
permission from Wanda van der Merwe. 


FIGURE 9.6: Six Bricks®-sets donated to The Special School. 


As the Six Bricks® training covered the following concepts, the researcher 
wanted to observe these aspects in the classroom where the teachers were 
giving their lessons. The Six Bricks® concepts were: 


1. Language: Using words and sentences that describe in rich detail and 
give clear instructions. Explaining, reasoning and storytelling help 
communicate with others and express ideas. 

2. Problem-solving: Using problem-solving frameworks to approach 
problems. 

3. Collaboration: Working together in pairs or teams, taking turns, sharing 
the materials, learning from peers and sharing ideas and allocating roles 
and responsibilities to all team members. 

4. Using the Six Bricks® colours to stimulate general teaching and 
learning. 


E introduction to the follow-up classroom 
visits in the various grades 


The following narratives include the researcher’s observations, personal 
experiences and engagements with the foundation and intermediate 
teachers who were part of this study. During all the visits, the teachers’ 
enthusiasm was always exceptional and their engagement with the learners 
was remarkable. To the delight of the researcher, the following observations 
were made. 
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In the Grade 1 classroom 


Instructions by the teacher: The Grade 1 class lesson focused on identifying 
colours. The educator gave instructions to learners to build a pyramid using 
different pieces of the DUPLO®-bricks. At the beginning of the lesson, the 
educator instructed the learners to build the pyramid, starting with the red 
brick, then adding the dark blue brick, and then continuing to build the 
pyramid by adding the light blue, green, yellow and orange on the top. The 
lesson resulted in amazing fun, laughter and learning noise. Furthermore, 
during this lesson, learners were given the opportunity by the teacher to 
ask if there were aspects they did not understand regarding the instructions 
or any other questions that they wanted to pose. 


Observations by the researcher: Out of the four main Six Bricks® 
concepts, the researcher observed and noted that the children’s language 
was becoming more directed and engaging. As some of the learners 
presented with speech impediments and overall speech barriers, this 
informal play atmosphere assisted these learners in expressing themselves, 
or at the least provided an opportunity for them to participate in the 
classroom activity and try to be part of the group. These learners tried to 
communicate more with their peers, and even though some could not 
verbalise they made extreme efforts to link up with the group members. 
Thus, the researcher can say with confidence that the language, sounds or 
verbalisations of these children did definitely increase. As some of these 
learners were profoundly cognitively impaired, problem-solving was not so 
easy to identify. However, at least when the teacher instructed the learner 
to build the pyramid, all the learners made an effort and asked each other 
for assistance. Another aspect that was noted was that these learners had 
to think about these instructions, sparking quiet times when learners were 
puzzled over the order or colour of the building project. Thus, remembering 
the instruction created opportunities for these learners to exercise their 
recalland memory skills. These actions again reinforced the critical thinking, 
language and collaborative actions of the group. Some higher-functioning 
learners did stand out as team leaders who helped the others without the 
teacher allocating the learners any roles. The learners took on the role of 
‘oeer-instructor’ themselves. With all the noise in the classroom, one can 
say that communication was evident, and cooperation and collaboration 
were everywhere (even the teacher was roped in to assist some of the 
learners). This encouraged the interactivity of the class, promoting speaking 
skills. Thus, the general observation in the Grade 1 class was a wonderful 
atmosphere of stimulated teaching and learning. 


Personal comments by the researcher: On the evaluation of this simple 
educational instruction, the author was again astounded by how easily 
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these learners (all who were special needs learners) found learning to be 
fun and playing while learning and facilitating so many teaching and 
learning skills. Simply put, the lesson was crucial in teaching learners 
different important concepts just through playing and building a pyramid. 
Furthermore, these learners were taught to comprehend and carry out 
instructions (receptive and expressive language skills), listening skills, 
motor coordination, colours and shapes, just to mention a few of the basic 
overt skills. One will never know what internalisation of learning took place 
within each child or what these children learned personally and individually; 
all that was observed was the pure pleasure of play. Generally, on reflecting 
on this Grade 1 class learning, learning through the utilisation of Six Bricks® 
has improved their visual perception and concentration skills as they 
managed to pay attention. As much as our brains react to colour, releasing 
different chemicals that affect us emotionally and physically, colours have 
been proven to evoke specific physical responses within our bodies. 
Therefore, Six Bricks® as a learning resource has improved the learners’ 
cognitive skills and evoked many new responses within the learners of 
which we will never know. 


In the Grade 3 classroom 


Instructions by the teacher: The activity for the Grade 3 class was quite 
engaging. The teacher introduced the lesson by singing and learners 
soon joined in the song. The class was composed of learners with various 
learning barriers and abilities; some of these learners had severe barriers, 
in some cases so severe that they had difficulty in physically grasping or 
touching the DUPLO®-bricks. Others had difficulty with speech, and 
some were wheelchair-bound. Despite these challenges, all the learners 
enjoyed the activity of building an aeroplane using the Six Bricks®. The 
excitement associated with the activity kept the class alive, connected 
and fully engaged. 


Observations by the researcher: The author noted that in this Grade 3 
classroom, all children participated, regardless of their disability. Six Bricks®, 
as a mode of participatory action through play, underpinned the view of 
these simple bricks in that participation is not a privilege - it is a right. The 
Six Bricks® activities in this class catered to each learner’s different learning 
styles by using different ways to teach and interact. Once again, the four 
main Six Bricks® concepts were noted. Further observations were that 
these learners got excited when they saw the Six Bricks® and automatically 
got moving and making a noise. Eager to start playing, thinking and 
preparing for the lesson ahead, they all started talking excitedly. This is a 
sure sign that these Six Bricks® were not a new concept to them. 
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Talking (language) in this setting was also loud and noisy. The learners all 
talked at once and worked together after they got the bricks and their 
instructions. Problem-solving could be seen as building the aeroplane; the 
learners needed certain bricks and nothing seemed to stop them. Even the 
children in the wheelchairs tried to grasp the bricks and build. The learners 
knew what they needed to fulfil the task and they went all-out to achieve 
this goal. Again, a great sense of sharing and working together was 
witnessed, with learners asking each other for helo and some giving help 
even though it was not asked for. Using the Six Bricks® stimulated a very 
fruitful general teaching and learning atmosphere. 


Personal comments by the researcher: It was noted that the visual 
learner, the auditory learner and the tactile learner are all engaged and 
focused on the Six Bricks®-sets and the teacher’s instructions; thus, all 
types of learners were accommodated. Activities with the Six Bricks® 
allowed the learners to make mistakes without feeling ashamed or 
embarrassed, enabling the PROCESS to become important, not just the 
result. All learners in this grade concentrated on building their own 
aeroplane, and some were just enjoying touching the bricks without 
participating in the instructions of the activity. All the children in this class 
were confident and bold. Six Bricks® brought back that element of playful 
learning to this classroom and, more specifically, to these learners’ 
environment, enabling them to be one at play, forgetting about their 
learning barriers and physical, mental, emotional, cultural or social 
constraints. It was also noted that these learners got excited when they 
saw the Six Bricks® and automatically got moving. Eager to start playing, 
thinking and preparing for the lesson ahead. 


In the Grade 4 classroom 


Instructions by the teacher: The Grade 4 class had an activity that 
required the learners to count the bricks as well as an activity that 
required learners to count in two’s (pairs of DUPLO®-bricks and the 
studs on the DUPLO®-bricks). 


Observations by the researcher: Apart from the delight of just being 
able to manipulate and play with the Six Bricks®, these learners were also 
in the process of learning Mathematics. Regarding the language aspect, 
the words used and the sentences constructed during this lesson reflected 
that the learners heard and understood the instructions. Their counting 
abilities also showed an explicit understanding of the concept and actual 
names of the numbers that they were counting. As well as this expression, 
the learners also communicated with each other and with the teacher. 
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The learners counted the bricks up to six, with them complying easily 
with the teacher’s instructions and counting together from one to six. 
Thus, by using this problem-solving framework, they were able to decide 
the number of bricks and studs on the bricks that must be obtained to 
arrive at the answer of ‘6’. Collaboration was noted in the groups that 
worked together and the interactions that were evident within the groups. 
Again, a stimulating teaching and learning environment was created, and 
optimal learning was achieved. 


Personal comments by the researcher. Every time a learner was called 
on, they would eagerly wave the DUPLO®-brick in the air and shout out the 
number. The entire atmosphere was electric with pure joy and excitement 
from the learners, all of them eager to participate. This excitement and 
eager participation were proof of the effectiveness of the Six Bricks® 
initiative, as no matter how old the learners were, they all enjoyed the 
engaged play and subliminal learning. 


E Reflections from an educator’s perspective 


‘In an inclusive society, everyone should be incorporated, and in a classroom, 
society should be reflected, thus each learner should be accommodated.’ 
(Teacher ‘X’ from The Special School) 


One of the educators reflected on their experience since incorporating the 
newly equipped teaching methods from their Six Bricks® training workshop, 
and they reported that this method of teaching and learning was new, 
vibrant and exciting for the children and themselves. When considering the 
old method of teaching, this new initiative improved the learners’ 
engagement and learning. Furthermore, the educator touched on the 
challenge of how children in a special school encounter many challenges. 
For example, some of the learners have a short concentration span, and 
when given tasks, they cannot remember all the instructions, while others 
are limited in their physical abilities and yet others have cognitive disabilities. 
However, the Six Bricks® initiative included everyone and participation was 
generally much better in the classroom environment. 


E Personal reflections and comments from 
the author 


In one class, the author observed that the learners were mainly entertained 
by a television programme broadcast at 10:00. The moment it was 10:00, 
most of the learners wanted the television to be switched on. Unfortunately, 
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not even the bricks could get the children to play during this time. Hence, 
it could be suggested that the learners need more time for playing and 
interacting with each other and maybe watching television could be 
minimised. However, it is also understood that these learners do not have a 
television in their homes, which makes this passive activity more attractive 
because of its novelty. 


Also noted, during construction play with the Six Bricks®, children 
become mentally active during their engagement with the bricks and learn 
to interpret and process sensory information through developing their 
visual perception, abilities required for constructing logico-mathematical 
knowledge and skills (Wolfgang, Stannard & Jones 2001). It was for the 
aforementioned reasons that the Six Bricks® initiative was used in this 
community engagement effort to possibly encourage the development of 
visual perception and reasoning skills in these learners. In addition, learners 
on the autism spectrum were more visually oriented during the Six Bricks® 
lessons and looked more at their peers and started copying them. Thus, 
visual cues were used more often by these learners than verbal cues, which 
obviously was more difficult. These learners were thus fully integrated into 
the class with their unique manner and ability, which created a cohesive, 
integrated and inclusive class. 


The author of this chapter truly believes that the Six Bricks® initiative 
that was rolled out in this rural area has given the teachers and learners in 
this special school numerous ideas, activities and opportunities. Not to 
mention activities for the learners to practice and improve self-control, 
which is fundamental to all other learning in life. This tool has helped 
teachers to practically incorporate playful learning in their classroom 
practice in a concrete, changeable manner. Furthermore, the author 
personally uses Six Bricks® to teach various concepts in various subjects, 
including Mathematics, English and Setswana - even at a university level. In 
addition to educational purposes, the author further uses Six Bricks® to 
help in assessing and engaging her learners on other aspects, including 
physical activities. It also helps in assessing the students’ emotional and 
mental well-being, as it promotes creativity with learners, creating many 
objects, shapes and levels. 


E Conclusion 


Studies on the application of Six Bricks® target mainly learners in a 
mainstream education system; however, with the author’s involvement 
with this special rural school, she has personally witnessed the true value 
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Source: Photograph taken by Wanda van der Merwe, exact date, location and participant unspecified, published with 
appropriate permission from Wanda van der Merwe and the photographed individual. 


FIGURE 9.7: A Six Bricks” transdisciplinary community engagement initiative that promoted wellness at 
The Special School in the rural Ngaka Modiri Molema district in the North West province. 


of this tool (see Figure 9.7). With this personal insight, she truly feels that 
the gap between urban and rural schools must be closed with initiatives 
such as Six Bricks® being rolled out in the North West province as was 
done in other provinces such as the Eastern Cape. Furthermore, the Six 
Bricks? initiative must also be extended to learners in special schools. The 
learners in special schools face many challenges which need various 
interventions, with many of these challenges being ameliorated through 
the Six Bricks® initiative. 


In line with the rights of people with disabilities, as stated in the ratified 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (CRPD) in 2007 and 
bound by Article 24 of the convention, all parties must safeguard that 
‘persons with disabilities are not excluded from the general education 
system based on disability’. They should be able to ‘access an inclusive, 
quality and free primary and secondary education on an equal basis with 
others in the communities in which they live’ (South Africa Human Rights 
Commission [SAHRC] 2018). Therefore, the provision of the Six Bricks® 
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initiative should be a prerequisite in all these schools, as it is a package that 
can assist learners with the acquisition of skills such as speaking, motor 
function and creativity, as well as supporting all soecial needs educators in 
this very important life-changing task of providing support for these 
vulnerable learners. 
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E Abstract 


The role of Six Bricks® in sustainable educational and wellness development 
within the South African context is aligned with the LEGO Foundation®’s 
drive for sustainable development by making a positive impact on 
communities and societies. The main priority areas, as stressed by the 
LEGO Foundation®, are children, people and the environment. In light of 
this promise, the main research question asked was: Did the Six Bricks® 
initiative foster sustainability within the South African context of education 
and wellness in alignment with LEGO®’s planet promise, by encouraging 
the development of sustainable wellness and education? 
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The theoretical framework was inclined towards an activity theory (AT) 
framework that included aspects of educational and general wellness 
within the system. Data collected from the most recent and relevant 
literature grounded the chapter, and further insights and experiences from 
practice secured the theoretical framework within a South African context. 
In the reflections of this chapter, contributions to sustainable development 
in the South African educational and wellness systems were noted by the 
empowering of parents, caregivers, educators and many unknown playful 
adults who, through their personal and community involvement, played, 
felt better and learned. 


E Introduction 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the LEGO Foundation® 
have always understood and supported the concept of lifelong learning; 
therefore, by partnering with learners, parents and caregivers, the 
foundations of lifelong learning have been laid (UNICEF 2022). Since 2015, 
UNICEF, the LEGO Foundation® and the South African government have 
followed this path and have been empowering children to become creative, 
engaged and lifelong learners through play (UNICEF 2022). As these 
organisations share a deep commitment to improving children’s lives and 
promoting a better quality of life for all, it is accepted that sustaining these 
aspects is imperative for enabling future generations to not only survive but 
thrive. This chapter will focus on three areas that LEGO® has addressed 
regarding sustainability for the future, namely children, people and the 
environment. In the South African context, it is no different, and children are 
our future; therefore, without this new generation being led and guided by 
the present generation, South Africa has a bleak outcome ahead. 
Furthermore, without a sustained environment in which all generations can 
function, the future presents as austere, unwelcoming and depressing. 


E Problem statement 


As stated in Chapter 1, every story has an ending, and with the South 
African Chapter of the International LEGO® initiative, Six Bricks® has given 
many South African communities a path to wellness in the educational and 
health care systems. This being said, with many South African societies 
having many areas where there is a dire need for resources, especially in 
the more rural areas, has this promise materialised? With LEGO®’s planet 
promises of playing their part in building a sustainable future by making a 
positive impact on society (the LEGO® Group 2022), which is a huge 
undertaking, one must ask if this is possible in all South African communities, 
where levels of Socio-economic challenges, crime and poverty run unabated. 
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E Aims and objectives 


The chapter aims to explore LEGO*’s planet promises of building a 
sustainable future by making a positive impact on society in regards to 
South African societies, especially societies in the more rural areas. The 
objectives of this chapter will be to explore the elements of LEGO®’s planet 
promise, namely, people and children within their environments, and 
compare these to a South African context to assess whether this promise 
has been fulfilled within a South African context. 


E Background 


The privately owned LEGO® Group pursues its promise of sustainability 
by playing its part in building a sustainable future to make a positive 
impact on society and the planet (the LEGO® Group 2022). As the LEGO® 
Group’s main priorities regarding sustainable development are children, 
people and the environment, anyone who aligns themselves with this 
promise can only support this three-tiered initiative. This promise is 
defined further by the LEGO Foundation®’s promise of driving sustainable 
development to make a positive impact on communities and societies by 
empowering people and children within their environments. In reflecting 
on this promise, the researcher felt that, in South Africa, particularly the 
North West province, we have all the elements that the LEGO Foundation®’s 
promise includes, as well as the energy and drive to partner with them to 
empower our children and our communities. South Africa is often seen as 
a developing nation; therefore, any positive assistance, especially in the 
areas of education, health and wellness, is most welcome, leading to 
the North-West University (NWU) taking up the challenge and initiating 
the rollout of Six Bricks® in the province. 


In this chapter, the final overall reflections will focus on how the Six 
Bricks® initiative was employed in the various community, individual and 
education arenas in promoting playful educational wellness in communities 
and within individuals themselves. 


E Concept clarification 
LEGO” s planet promise 


LEGO*’s planet promise, as part of their sustainability effort and corporate 
social responsibility, is that of playing their part in building a sustainable 
future by making a positive impact on society (the LEGO® Group 2022). 
With this promise, LEGO® defined a specific concept of a society that made 
sense to us as South Africans. This concept of ‘society’ was pertinently 
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delineated as children, people and the environment (the LEGO® Group 
2022). We, as South Africans who are part of this initiative, have aligned 
ourselves with this promise to promote sustainability by making a positive 
impact on South African children, people and the environment by promoting 
education and wellness within this ‘society’. Thus, by educating for wellness 
in these areas by promoting teaching and learning, this sustainable promise 
can be pursued and realised for future generations. Furthermore, the 
promise also speaks about a positive impact on society and the planet. 
This positive impact on society and the planet we considered to be actions 
and decisions made in the present that would be optimistic, constructive, 
encouraging and progressive for future generations. What we do today will 
have repercussions for the future. 


In the context of this chapter, we, the staff of NWU in the Subject Group 
Educational Psychology to align ourselves to this promise, stand for 
encouraging sustainable wellness in the South African context by promoting 
wellness within our community engagement programmes through 
education and play, which was realised with the Six Bricks® initiative. We 
stand for educating people through kindness, understanding and empathy 
and cultivating an aura of caring for people’s mental and physical needs. In 
partnership with our colleagues at the Africa Unit for Transdisciplinary 
Health Research (AUTHeR), who kindly reflected on a world without the 
Six Bricks® initiative, giving us a true picture of the South African context. 


Sustainable society 


According to the Sustainability Society Foundation (SSF) (2012, n.p.), a 
sustainable society embraces three criteria, namely: 


1. Meets the needs of the present generation. 

2. Does not compromise the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs. 

3. Each human being can develop itself in freedom within a well-balanced 
society and in harmony with their surroundings. 


The development of a sustainable society requires a combined approach 
that considers human well-being, environmental well-being and economic 
well-being (SSF 2012). To bring this all together, the individual must be at 
the core of these actions, aware, awake, determined and motivated to 
create a better society. As these actions begin with the individual, each 
one of us must be focused and mindful of our actions and interactions 
(Mind 2022): 

Mindfulness is a therapeutic technique that involves being more aware of the 


present moment. This can mean both outside, in the world around you, and 
inside, in your feelings and thoughts. (n.p.) 
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The essence of the Six Bricks® initiative culminates around mindfulness 
with all participants, old and young, engaging in their world of play, 
focusing, directed and experiencing the moment within themselves. 


Wellness development 


In the article, ‘The toy-making giant is making a new pitch to adults, 
emphasising LEGO® as the key to unlocking calm’ (Hustle Con Media 2022), 
the following was noted: 
If you’re still a kid at heart, breathe easy. Because the LEGO® Group - the 
world’s largest toy maker - has some brightly coloured bricks to sell you. More 
significantly, as The Washington Post noted: The company’s pitch has changed. 


We're not just for ‘Star Wars’ obsessives anymore. LEGO*’s is part of a healthy 
wellness routine. (para. 6) 


In another recent article in Men’s Health, it was stated that LEGO® could 
become a wellness brand for stressed-out adults (Lane & Dessent-Jackson 
2020, n.p.). They continue that LEGO® (the company) is encouraging adults 
to (Lane & Dessent-Jackson 2020): 


[...] reconnect with their inner nine-year-old to help them escape the stressful 
barrage of social media and work emails. (n.p.) 


In developing wellness, it is suggested that playing with LEGO®’s absent- 
mindedly promotes mindfulness (Britt 2020; Lane & Dessent-Jackson 
2020; Somerville 2020). Therefore, mindfulness-based programmes 
promote an individual’s development of skills such as present-centred 
awareness, non-reactivity to external experiences and meta-awareness 
(Rodrigues de Oliveira et al. 2021, p. 11). These skills are suggested to 
encourage a friendly and rational engagement with adversity and stressful 
events which may be encountered (Rodrigues de Oliveira et al. 2021, p. 11). 
Thus, to develop well-being, mindfulness for adults and children alike, 
playing with LEGO®, is advocated, as it is seen as promoting positive 
changes psychologically and physically. Emily Coxhead (n.d.), founder of 
The Happy News, states: 

Self-care or mindfulness, as it is known, has grown increasingly popular 


in recent years, backed by research showing the benefits of reflection and 
thought. (n.p.) 


Therefore, to conclude, playing results in an increased level of resilience 
and a decrease in stress responses by taking the individual out of the 
situation and focusing them on the concrete diversion at hand. In a final 
response, the development of wellness is a major factor in the promotion 
of a sustainable society, as mental health is at the core of humanness. 
This core of humanness is limitless and boundless and can be identified 
in all human beings. Thar said, it implies that in the South African context, 
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all communities, rural or urban, can and should aim for this playful 
increased resilience. 


E South African context 


Within the sub-Saharan African region, South Africa remains the most 
dominant country economically and politically (Howell 2019, p. 93). 
Despite these aspects, South Africa has some of the most socially 
fractured and unequal societies in the world (Howell 2019, p. 93). Along 
with these challenges, the population is extremely diverse, with eleven 
official languages, geographically separated powers, and, added to this 
mix, numerous African royal houses (Howell 2019, p. 93). South Africa is 
a country which has a deep traumatic history, and with the post- 
apartheid failures, it seems that there is no end to the trauma. It has 
become a reality that the South African government has not been able 
to capitalise on the rich resources of the country with which it has been 
endowered (Howell 2019, p. 93). Furthermore, considering South Africa’s 
Constitution, which enshrines equality, Howell (2019, p. 93) describes 
the South African society as a ‘non-racial’, racially defined society, in 
which its history still haunts its development. Even though this picture 
looks bleak, there are innumerable examples of success (Howell 2019, 
p. 93) where individuals and communities have withstood overwhelming 
challenges and proved to be successful in overcoming adversity, 
collectively bringing about change and peace. One of these circumstances 
which the author can testify to is the unifying efforts of engaging many 
communities and individuals in the Six Bricks® initiative across the North 
West province. 


E Developing sustainable wellness within the 
South African context 


Wellness is the act of practising healthy habits daily to attain better physical and 
mental health outcomes so that instead of just surviving, you’re thriving. (Pfizer 
Inc 2022, n.p.) 


Sustainable wellness would thus be considered as taking these healthy 
habits, which should be practised daily to thrive, and perpetuating these 
skills over some time or even for one’s entire lifetime. This would promote 
a sense of joy that can be internalised in each person and enfolded into 
everyone’s daily lives. Within the spheres of education, health and well- 
being, sustainable wellness can be seen as an integral holistic venture for 
grounding all initiatives, with mindfulness being at the epicentre. There is 
no time like the present to take a moment and consider how one is feeling, 
tapping into one’s thoughts and becoming more aware of yourself and 
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your reactions to the external and internal environments, especially for an 
individual growing up or just living in the traumatic South African context. 
Thus, developing sustainable wellness within the South African context 
would be a continual process of being mindful and presenting with 
awareness of the present moment throughout all experiences. Within the 
educational environment, adding the Six Bricks® initiative teaches learners, 
from a young age, the skills of, among others, mindfulness. Being engaged 
playfully immediately focuses the mind on a pleasant and rewarding activity 
for young and old alike, turning their life worlds, even for a moment, into a 
place of peace, joy and pleasure. 


E Sustainability and a sustainable future 


When we play or work with LEGO®, both adults and children alike, it is 
natural to reflect on these iconic bricks (Bacharach & Cook 2017, p. 1), 
asking ourselves questions about how we construct ourselves and our 
world and how we interpret and engage with, and in, our world. In these 
reflections, we realised that there is very little difference between childhood 
and adulthood approaches to play. At the heart of these actions, there is 
creativity and the freedom to express our thoughts and ideas and to 
get lost in the moment: ‘Imagination is more important than knowledge’ 
(Albert Einstein n.d., n.p.). 


The LEGO® brick has been part of our project since 2020, with its use 
being spread further and further. Presently, it is used and re-used in nearly 
ten educational institutions in the North West province of South Africa. 
This can be considered an important issue regarding the role of 
sustainability and reusability in the modern industrial world (Bacharach & 
Cook 2017, p. 1). Our partners have re-used these bricks for nearly three 
years in various classrooms, which can be seen as nearly 100 to 120 learners 
using and re-using the bricks. In these communities, many little fingers 
have engaged with Six Bricks®, touching, learning and experiencing their 
creative energies through these tools during this time. 


There can be no universal philosophy of LEGO® play, as the medium is 
perpetually in flux as new elements and products are added to the system 
(Lee 2020, p. 14). This very comment suggests that LEGO® bricks are 
presently evident and will be there for future generations, making them a 
sustainable tool, now and in the future. To encompass the idea of present 
and future sustainability, the Brick Journal library editor, Joe Meno (cited in 
Herman 2012), at the LEGO® family magazine, states: 

The LEGO® brick is a simple building system that is scalable to the ambition of 

the builder. There is nothing else like it anywhere. It encourages creativity ona 


basic level - place a pile of bricks on the floor of a waiting room and watch what 
happens. People will play and build. (n.p.) 
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Therefore, to conclude this section, LEGO®, in South Africa, is here to stay. 
As with everywhere else in the world, we, as the South African market, are 
eager to embrace this concept and fully involve as many individuals as 
possible in the Six Bricks® initiative over time, whether in urban, rural, rich 
or poor environments. After all, it is people, children and the environment 
that count! 


E Theoretical framework 


This chapter is aligned with the AT, which endeavours to understand human 
activities as systemic, situated within a social phenomenon. The component 
that is explored and analysed in the AT is that of object-oriented activities, 
which include aspects such as collective and culturally determined human 
activity, which all collectively form an activity system. This system includes 
the object (or objective), subject (the person), mediating artifacts (signs 
and tools), rules, community and division of labour. It is suggested that 
within the concept of sustainability, all these systemic aspects must be 
acknowledged, managed and taken forward sustainably to ensure an 
optimal future for generations to come. 


E Methodology 


To achieve the reflections required for this chapter, data for this chapter 
were collected from literature, observed experiences and personal 
reflections (ethnography). As described by Lahdesmaki (2021): 

[...] as a method based on engagement and interaction with people in specific 


environments, the transformation of social, cultural, and societal relations and 
conditions ineluctably impact the method itself. (p.18) 


The ethnographical approach, incorporated with a comparative personal 
autoethnographic reflection, will form rich qualitative research, weaving 
personal insight into a story that reflects the wider meaning and 
understanding of the education and wellness initiatives of Six Bricks®. 
Autoethnography combines characteristics of autobiography and 
ethnography (Ellis, Adams & Bochner 2011, p. 2). Therefore, the author 
retroactively selected and wrote about past experiences, which were 
assembled using hindsight. This linked the literature and experiences within 
the South African context, enabling the author to provide an 
autoethnographic rendition of the comparison of LEGO*’s planet promises 
to the South African context, which encouraged sustainable wellness and 
educational development. 


For this chapter, a systematic comparison of literature informing of the 
LEGO®’s planet promise for sustainability and the South African context 
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was reflected on, highlighting aspects where South Africa has encouraged 
and achieved sustainable wellness and where there is room for improvement 
regarding the three pillars of sustainability as cited by the LEGO® Planet 
Promise, namely children, people and the environment. 


Children 


At the LEGO® Group, children are our role models, due to their hands-on, minds- 
on approach to learning. (Christiansen 2019, n.p.) 


As this statement promotes sustainability, inclusivity and learning through 
play for children across the globe, it has become more of a reality, especially 
here in the South African context. The LEGO® Group has always stated that 
everything they do is driven by their desire to put children first with their 
belief in the power of learning through play (the LEGO® Group 2019). It has 
been shown by research and the author’s observations and experiences 
with this initiative that learning through play builds important life skills 
essential to children’s development, making a positive impact on the 
communities in which they are rolled out in South Africa. 


Within the aspect of children, LEGO® also has a play promise, which 
focuses on the playful learning abilities of children, which not only develops 
the child academically but also enhances their mental health and social 
skills (Nemiro 2021, p. 351). These ‘21st-century skills’ are called soft skills 
and are thought to give learners the ability to keep learning and adjusting 
to change (Nemiro 2021, p. 351). Problem-solving, creative and innovative 
thinking, and critical thinking are all part of the modern world of technology 
and global awareness; thus, communication and collaborative skills are 
vital in the preparation of anew workforce (Nemiro 2021, p. 351). Regarding 
this aspect within the schools where we have rolled out the Six Bricks® 
initiative, there was only positive feedback, encouragement and enthusiasm. 
With regular visits to these schools, it was amazing to see children engaged 
and working with the bricks. Observations were made in Grade 1 and 
Grade 2 classrooms and classrooms where Grade R children were 
accommodated. Generally, the noise that emanated from these classrooms 
was notable, and the happy and engaged responses and the singing and 
chatting of the learners could only be interpreted as pure joy in playing 
while they were learning. Many of these children did not consider the 
lessons as learning; their communicative chatter enhanced the imprinting 
of concepts, and their actions reinforced their grasp of ideas. In these 
situations, learning was play and time was non-existent. 


In considering the LEGO*’s planet’s promise regarding children, in the 
South African context, it can be noted that the rollout of the Six Bricks® 
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initiative in the schools in the North West province has taken these schools 
by storm and has created a like-mindedness of eager LEGO® enthusiasts. 


On a final note, regarding the Six Bricks® initiative, it must be noted that 
all bricks are donated by the LEGO® Corporation to these South African 
schools. Kirk Kristiansen and his family’s private holding, KIRKBI, gifted 
25% shares to the LEGO Foundation® to fund humanitarian efforts of 
supporting children globally with development through play initiatives (the 
LEGO® Group 2022). This highlights LEGO*’s commitment to sustainability 
in their efforts to support children globally, as 25% of every LEGO® set sold 
can be seen as funding current and future humanitarian efforts and not just 
lining the pockets of their shareholders (the LEGO® Group 2022). Every 
school that participated in the Six Bricks® initiative donated bricks and 
received training for the teachers. Responses were fantastic, with schools 
and learners alike wanting to enthusiastically start. This brings us to the 
comparison of the second aspect of the promise, namely, the people. 


People 


When it comes to LEGO*’s efforts in supporting people, their promise to 
care deeply for their people is outstanding. Thus, LEGO® promise of 
making LEGO® play experiences possible for all has been realised here in 
South Africa (The LEGO® Group 2022). Furthermore, LEGO® and Six 
Bricks® seek to create a safe environment for their employees and seek to 
motivate their employees to uphold human rights and ensure a safe, 
healthy and respectful workplace for all (The LEGO® Group 2022). This 
aspect is not directly applicable to South Africa; however, just experiencing 
the Six Bricks® initiative and having this resource donated to the schools 
was a remarkable effort by this overseas company. Finally, LEGO® strives 
to develop and enhance responsible business principles across the 
company (The LEGO® Group 2022), which we at NWU strive to follow 
with the logistic management of the donated bricks and the training of 
the educators to ensure that the bricks are optimally used. Within the 
people promise context, LEGO® and the LEGO Foundation® seek out the 
same characteristics in their play partners around the world (The LEGO® 
Group 2022), and with this being noted, NWU is presently the only higher 
education institute in South Africa taking time and effort to promote and 
roll out this initiative. 


Environment 


In discussing the environment, the author strongly feels that to set the 
stage for this last chapter, the unique South African environment must be 
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thoroughly discussed. South Africa is a land of extremes, with pockets 
of abject poverty often lying adjacent or close to wealthy neighbourhoods. 
In South Africa, the term rural is defined as an inexact term that can 
mean various things to different people, organisations or governments 
(RHIhub 2022). However, since the re-demarcation of South African 
municipalities in 1998, the legal definition of urban and rural has fallen away 
(Statistics South Africa [StatsSA] 2022). This created a unique structural 
parameter that has shaped many South African neighbourhoods, leaving 
some of them the most socially fractured and unequal societies (Howell 
2019, p. 93), with the worst embedded structural forms of marginalisation 
(Howell 2019, p. 93). Roughly 23% of the population live in urban areas, 
within informal settlements where housing and equal access to basic 
commodities and services are critical issues (URBANET 2020). The 
challenges in the aspect of housing refer to shelter, water, fuel (for cooking 
and heating) and solid waste management, as well as overcrowding and 
the populations’ health care status. Thus, in South Africa, even though 
much of the population lives in an ‘urban’ environment, multiple housing- 
related hazards (Mathee et al. 2021) may affect the health of communities 
in poor rural and urban settings alike in South Africa. 


Within this complex South African environment, LEGO®’s environmental 
promise to lessen its carbon and plastic footprint worldwide is still 
relevant. LEGO® is now making LEGO® bricks from recycled plastic (The 
LEGO® Group 2022), with the main objective being to fulfil their 
environmental promise by ensuring that they have zero impact on the 
planet. In South Africa, this initiative is wholeheartedly supported by 
schools, parents, communities and individuals, as South Africa already 
has an immense pollution problem. Almost 80,000 tons of plastic finds its 
way into the oceans and rivers of South Africa each year (Ngcuka 2022). 
Out of the 2,371 thousand tons of plastic waste that is generated in South 
Africa per annum, 70% is collected, but just 14% of that, including imported 
waste, is recycled. Therefore, with these staggering statistics, a sustainable 
environmental promise can only be an asset to a country such as South 
Africa. With this LEGO® environmental promise, it will certainly ensure 
that there will be a planet for future generations (The LEGO® Group 2022) 
and that South Africa will be part of it. Furthermore, LEGO® has an 
initiative called Replay, which it is hoped will inspire LEGO® brick owners 
to pass on their unused bricks for others to use. In South Africa, all the 
donated bricks remain the property of the institution or the school, 
facilitating a yearly rotation of new learners who will have an opportunity 
to play with the bricks. Replay, in South Africa, is a major focus of the 
NWU initiative, as each school that has been supplied with bricks will only 
have to be topped up as their bricks are recycled yearly (Figure 10.1). 
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FIGURE 10.1: A visual representation of the LEGO® promise. 


E Conclusion 


When something is important enough, you do it even if the odds are not in your 
favour. (Elon Musk, cited in Kim 2023, n.p.) 


In this concluding chapter, the author has retrospectively and selectively 
written about many of the awakenings that were evident in the South 
African context regarding the Six Bricks® initiative. When the concept 
first landed on the author’s desk, it seemed to be a fun activity that had 
the potential to entertain children. However, as the school projects 
began to multiply, the author saw the absolute magic in the children 
and their teachers within their classroom environment and beyond. 
Communities were brought on board and the excitement and enthusiasm 
that the children showed seemed to rub off on the parents and other 
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community members. A highlight of this initial Six Bricks® initiative was 
when, at our rural school rollout, the teachers were so ‘fired up’ that they 
began to ululate and sing, praising the opportunity to be a part of this 
initiative. 

These final comments have a twofold purpose: firstly, to report on the 
author’s personal experiences along the Six Bricks® journey she, her 
colleagues and of course other LEGO® fanatics have walked. Secondly, to 
inspire and create an educational revolution with these simple plastic bricks 
within the South African context, in rural and urban areas alike in the North 
West province of South Africa. Sending out these teaching and learning 
tools for all is a privilege that the author shares with colleagues and NWU. 
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‘Learning is not the learning of facts, it’s rather the training of the mind to think’ 
— ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


This thought-provoking quote summarises and highlights the chapters presented in this scholarly book. South Africa 
faces a literacy crisis preventing young learners from attaining crucial creative thinking and problem-solving skills. 

Children continuously learn, and their brains are still forming and developing. To ensure optimal development, 
learners need to be provided with the opportunity to grasp concepts essential for further learning, such as describing 
colours and rote counting, to name two aspects being taught using the LEGO® Six Bricks methodology and games 
designed for use with the bricks to encourage these skills. 

This book outlines the need to introduce innovative teaching and learning modes in South Africa by employing the 
Six Bricks teaching methodology to stimulate learners to learn while enjoying the learning process. Making learning 
fun is essential for encouraging children (and adults) to interact with one another in a positive manner. 

The authors illustrate that the concept of Six Bricks is designed to stimulate learners of all ages in the classroom 
to attain skills, knowledge and the mindset needed for success in life. The chapters in this book explicitly illustrate 
how Foundation Phase learners can benefit from the Six Bricks methodology to achieve the requisite literacy areas 
and pre-reading skills in a way that involves learning while having fun. The authors explain how various games were 
employed using LEGO® bricks to encourage learning through play. The book also covers the introduction of the LEGO® 
Six Bricks teaching methodology in the Mpumalanga province of South Africa, along with the team at the Africa Unit 
for Transdisciplinary Health Research (AUTHeR) at North-West University, South Africa. 

The book represents a significant contribution to the field of educational sciences and presents well-worth reading 
and research material for scholars by scholars. 


Prof. Margaret Williams, Department of Information Technology/Centre for Community Technology, 
Faculty of Engineering, Nelson Mandela University, Gqeberha, South Africa 
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This book provides interesting insight into the rollout of an innovative programme initiative in South Africa by using 
relatively low-cost, simple and familiar manipulatives in educational contexts, demonstrating wide application and 
popularity. The authors’ description of implementing a vast programme of LEGO® methodologies and activities deliberates 
the creative and innovative drive behind the movement for social change. Each chapter introduces unique contexts and 
challenges teachers and learners face, giving the reader insights into the less commonly reported issues in the Global 
South. These issues are described in detail with reflections and insights from practitioners embedded in the movement for 
change. Where they are detailed, the LEGO® methods provide guidance and inspiration for practitioners in education and 
well-being contexts worldwide. 

This book is a celebration of the positive experiences with LEGO® as part of the Six Bricks initiative in South Africa. It 
comments on reviews, conceptualisation and practical applications of LEGO® methodologies. This book offers a rich 
source of information from a series of case studies observing educators’ experiences with the challenges faced in South 
Africa regarding health, education and well-being while engaging with the LEGO® methodologies. The Six Bricks initiative 
is presented as a powerful tool to address societal inequities and give a voice fo those who are not always heard. The 
experiences of educators reflect positive feedback and engagement with LEGO® methodologies, allowing equally 
accessible learning and well-being. When focusing on practical applications, this scholarly book provides insights and 
experiences which suggest that Six Bricks and associated methodologies have scope to be applied in areas of challenge, 
crisis and conflict around the world. 


Dr Sean McCusker, Department of Social Work, Education and Community Wellbeing, 
Faculty of Health and Life Sciences, Northumbria University, Newcastle, United Kingdom 
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